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CHAPTER XI. 
PLAY. 


Mornsine. Spring is not out of 
the air yet, and its keen freshness 
yields but slowly to the heat of 
the sun. That has been up since 
four o’clock. It is now eleven: 
Agricultural labourers are at din- 
ner; school-children have got 
through the brunt of their daily 
lessons; Mr. Landon—Cressida, 
for the last week, has been staying 
at Monks’ Orchard—has gone half 
his parish-rounds already. 

The Monks’ Orchard blinds are 
still drawn, and only the lower 
regions of the house show signs 
of stirring. No great wonder. 
The company sat out on the lawn 
last night well into the small 
hours, and only separated when 
the early blackbirds had begun to 
chirp. 

Cressida wakes at last. ‘ Call- 
ing’ is accounted barbarous at 
Monks’ Orchard. He or she may 
choose their own time to rise. 
Coffee may be had for the ringing 
of the bell. Then, towards mid- 
day, everybody first meets in the 
dining-room, where they will find 
déjetiner & la fourchette awaiting 
them. 

There is method in these ar- 
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rangements. Elise maintains that 
English people can never be really 
sociable by daylight without a 
great effort. So, as hostess, with 
a large party staying under her 
roof, her rule is to curtail the 
morning and prolong the evening 
to the utmost ; above all, to sup- 
press the formidable rite of nine- 
o’clock breakfast ; her belief that 
then, and then only, your guests 
will rise up and call you blessed. 

* Ishall be first, after all,’ thinks 
Cressida, as she leaves her room, 
in a dainty, white, fluttering morn- 
ing toilette, exquisitely appro- 
priate, coquettishly simple, and. 
with a mob-cap on her head. 

Yes, the drawing-room is empty. 
She idles into the greenhouse, 
plucks a geranium or two for her 
dress, and then passes through the 
hall into the dining-room. 

She is not the earliest bird, how- 
ever. As she appears at the door, 
Lewis Lefroy steps in, by the win- 
dow opposite, from the garden, 
and wishes her good-morning with 
a certain air of self-satisfaction. 

‘What! have you been out 
already ? ’ 

‘I have been out since eight 
o'clock, sketching in the park,’ he 
replies, proffering his portfolio as 
a testimony. 
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Cressida shakes her head at him 
gaily. 

‘Ah, yes, now I see distinctly 
the feeling, ‘‘ What a good boy am 
1!” written all over your face. 
You know, people who have got 
up early are always so conceited 
in consequence that one cannot 
talk to them for the rest of the 
day.’ 

‘What! you won’t talk to me, 
then? says Lefroy, with an air of 
mock displeasure, and adding, ina 
plaintive tone of hinted reproach, 
‘But you never do.’ 

‘No; but I wili look at your 
sketches, please, if I may,’ says 
Cressida, stretching out her hand 
for the album, which he delivers 
into it obediently. It is true, he 
has not during his visit had much 
chance of improving his acquaint- 
ance with Barberine. There is 
metal more attractive for her, and 
Lefroy has had to admire her 
beauty and disapprove of her taste 
from a distance. But that he has 
not wasted his stay his portfolio 
bears witness. He stands beside 
Cressida, modestly identifying the 
sketches for her as she takes them 
one by one into her hand. 

Meantime Alec has come in, 
and is leaning over the back of 
her chair. 

‘ This is the Swiss lodge, taken 
from the road,’ Lefroy runs on 
glibly. ‘ This is the circle of fir- 
trees on the heath. That is an 
attempt at a view of the house.’ 

‘ know, I know,’ said Cressida. 
‘ And this is the old farm—charm- 
ing! Here we have the group of 
chestnuts, and here—ah, the fir- 
mount and the Obelisk ! 

She was passing on to another, 
when Lefroy interposed : 

‘I took some pains with that— 
not the most picturesque object in 
the world, but queer-looking where 
it stands, in the middle of the 
wood—and haunted, too, I hear. 
It looks very ghostly when you 
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come upon it suddenly-in the 
dusk.’ 

‘Uncommonly,’ Alec let drop 
carelessly, with a smile. ‘ I raised 
a ghost there one night myself.’ 

‘ Did you? O, pray tell me how,’ 
said Lefroy earnestly, with prompt 
interest. ‘I am childishly fond 
of the occult sciences.’ 

‘I really forget the exact incan- 
tation,’ returned Alec deliberately. 
* Miss Landon taught it me, I re- 
member.’ 

Cressida, furious under her 
smile, goeson through the sketches, 
but conscious that Lefroy is watch- 
ing Alec and herself, and struck 
with a suspicion that this little 
flutterer of an artist is not quite 
such a fool as he looks, or as inno- 
cent as he pretends to be. How- 
ever, by this time other guests 
have begun to troop in, and the 
party presently sit down to break- 
fast. 

Since the morning, ten days ago, 
when Mrs. de Saumarez’ carriage 
came over to the parsonage and 
carried off Cressida unresistingly, 
to be Elise’s helper in entertaining 
her guests, the girl’s life has been 
one long stress of onter excitement 
and inner disappointment. She 
revels in the first, and courts it, to 
forget the last. Stephen Halliday 
has not come. Wild and impro- 
bable though it seemed that his 
arrival should help her, she had 
looked forward to it as to some- 
thing that might snatch her out of 
a labyrinth from which she was 
becoming every day more power- 
less, perhaps more careless, to ex- 
tricate herself. He was expected 
a week ago, but has kept putting 
off his coming from one day till 
another, till a dull conviction has 
seized and is gaining upon her that 
it is on purpose that he keeps 
away ; that, so far from wishing to 
meet her just at present, he prefers 
that their paths should not cross. 
It had been a random hope. It 
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is as good as gone now ; and, apart 
from it, she falls more and more 
under the dominion of that despe- 
ration of spirit, that longing for 
mad distraction. She 7s reckless 
what she says or does to ‘make 
people talk.’ Somuch is evident 
to all; for Alec is there, ready 
and anxious to play up to her 
mood, able to play on it too ; and 
it is not without ample excuse that 
gossip couples their names toge- 
ther, with proper reprobation. 
Cressida knows, but cannot find it 
in her heart to mind that or any- 
thing. She is not going to marry 
Alec ; he has no contemplations of 
the sort. She is going to marry 
Norbert Alleyne. There is nobody 
to help her ; a little while, and it 
will be done. But, O, to forget it 
to-day or to-morrow! (The last 
week, if she were to count, would 
be found to contain many hours of 
forgetfulness, it must be owned.) 

There is a dance to-night, a pie- 
nic the day after to-morrow, and 
next week a grand féte to which 
all the neighbourhood are asked. 
There is to be a garden-party and 
a supper, and dancing in a tent, 
and many London friends are 
here for the occasion. Surely, 
Cressida thought, Halliday—ifhe 
means to come—must show him- 
self now. But he has been de- 
tained again, and his last letter 
leaves the whole matter of his 
advent so uncertain that she de- 
spairs of it altogether. She tries 
now to think it could not have 
helped her. There are moments 
when she seems to perceive that 
things have gone too far. Alec 
has it all his own way for this 
hour and the next and the next. 
He is not in the habit of looking 
on, either, though well aware that 
a variety of things most people set 
store by—honour, good faith, 
self-respect, the welfare of others, 
their own—are being dallied with 
as unscrupulously as possible ; this 
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lends enchantment to the race, 
and so far he has taken care not to 
inquire too curiously ‘ Whither? 

Breakfast - luncheon protracts 
itself indefinitely, a sign that the 
party fraternise well. In the 
afternoon fresh guests arrive. 
Among them are Mrs. Alleyne, 
Jeanie, and Millie, who are to 
stay for two nights for the dance— 
the rehéarsal for the grander affair 
looming in the distance—and the 
picnic. People wonder and conjec- 
ture whether Cressida will con- 
tinue to ‘carry on’ with Alec de 
Saumarez, regardless, under the 
very eyes of her betrothed’s un- 
suspecting mother and sisters. 

They have not to wait long for 
their answer. Late in the after- 
noon it is discovered that there 
are several things wanted still 
from Lullington for the dance to- 
night. The Chinese lanterns have 
not come, nor the crackers ; andthe 
wrong flowers have been sent ; and 
Elise is in despair. Cressida, who 
understands these things, volun- 
teers to go as commissionaire, Alec 
to drive her into town in his phae- 
ton, the carriage proper being out 
already. But they must not go 
unchaperoned; so much is clear, 
Good Mrs. Alleyne, seeing only 
that her hostess is in a difficulty, 
and wishing to help her out, offers 
to accompany them. Lewis Le- 
froy is called upon to make a 
fourth ; and so the arrangement 
stands. 

The phaeton is brought round 
at once. lec’s nonpareils are 
pawing the ground gracefully. 
Cressida stands by their heads, 
patting them and feeding them 
with sugar. 

‘I hope the horses are quiet,’ 
ventures Mrs. Alleyne, looking at 
them askance. She was ima car- 
riage accident once, and has been 
subject to peculiar nervous terrors 
ever since. 

*So-so,” replied Alec coolly, 
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whispering aside to Cressida, ‘For 
which of my sins is it that they’ve 
appointed your future mother-in- 
law for our chaperon this after- 
noon ? 

Cressida laughed. Alec pro- 
ceeded to offer Mrs. Alleyne the 
box-seat, which she declined, 
thinking the other more secure. 
Cressida sprang up lightly in front 
with the charioteer, Mrs. Alleyne 
and Lewis Lefroy mounted be- 
hind, and they drove off. 

‘Are you timid? whispered 
Alec presently to his neighbour. 

‘I? Never—why, you ought 
to know !’ returned Cressida in- 
dignantly. 

‘Promise me, then, that you 
won't be frightened or scream—’ 

‘At what ? 

‘ At any tricks that my horses 
or I may choose to play. I pro- 
mise faithfully, on my side, that 
no harm shall happen to you or 
to anybody.’ 

‘O, you won't scare me,’ re- 
turned Cressida, wondering vague- 
ly what was coming next. 

‘ Fifty to one, then, that I get 
rid of our companions before we 
are half-way to Lullington 

‘Done! said Cressida heed- 
lessly. 

Whereupon Alec began to 
flourish his whip a little, the 
horses to rear and to caper, and 
Mrs. Alleyne to scream faintly 
and remonstrate. 

‘ They’re only just a little fresh,’ 
said Alec, glancing back care- 
lessly ; ‘ they start offat a touch. 
They bolted with my groom the 
other day—all from his using the 
whip too freely —and nearly 
smashed my trap for me.’ 

Mrs. Alleyne sighs uncomfort- 
ed. Cressida barely stifles a 
laugh. As soon as they have 
left the park well behind, mat- 
ters become serious. Alec teazes 
the horses; they start off at a 
gallop ; to all appearances he has 
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little or no control over them. 
Mrs. Alleyne has turned as white 
as a sheet; the phaeton is swayed 
violently to and fro, and she 
clings to the side, imploring to 
be let out. 

Even little Lefroy is growing 
fidgety. He is not a coward, but 
has the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion very strong. Only Cressida 
looks on unmoved, though more 
than suspecting that Alec’s rash 
game with the skittish creatures 
is turning against himself; that 
it is as much as he can do to 
hold them in, and that woe to 
his cargo if at this juncture a cart 
or a wagon were to cross the 
road. 

They turn a corner, shy sud- 
denly; one wheel goes over a 
heap of stones, shaking the phae- 
ton violently and nearly upsetting 
it. Then Alec with some diffi- 
culty brings them at last to a 
standstill, panting and quivering. 
But Mrs. Alleyne has had enough. 
Convinced that she has been in 
danger of life and limb, and that 
Alec has been drinking, though it 
be but the third hour of the day— 
so much is evident, that he cannot 
manage the horses—she insists on 
dismounting, never doubting in 
her panic that Cressida will follow 
ber example immediately. The 
idea has never entered Cressida’s 
head. Besides, her errands must 
be done, and there is no time to 
be lost. 

Lefroy—half - irritated, half - 
amused, but not sorry to find 
himself on terra firma—has had 
to get down to assist the old 
lady, and politeness obliges him 
to offer to escort her home, as it is 
clear she will not reénter the car- 
riage. Alec says, ‘ All right!’ 
lifts his hat to them, and drives 
on in a hurry before Mrs. Alleyne 
has her wits well about her again, 
or has realised that she is safe and 
sound. 
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She recovered her head pre- 
sently, but only to be seized 
with fresh terrors on Cressida’s 
account. . The girl will be upset 
to a certainty. 

Lefroy, as they walk home, re- 
assures her as best he can; by 
this time he has an inkling how 
the land lies. 

The horses, directly the wind- 
ing road has taken the convey- 
ance out of sight, have quieted 
down in a wonderful manner, and 
trot along evenly. But Alec can 
hardly hold the reins for laugh- 
ing. Cressida takes them out of 
his hands playfully, and tries to 
drive ; he guides her. 

‘I really must compliment you 
on your nerve,’ he said admir- 
ingly ; ‘I did not know you had 
that amount.’ 

‘You know now,’ said Cres- 
sida. 

‘Yes; I know now that you 
are not afraid to trust yourself to 
me; and you see that you can 
dare to, safely.’ 

He may say that, but is pri- 
vately aware that it is his lucky 
star, rather than skill, that has 
brought him off with flying co- 
lours, and that he went near 
having to pay dearly for his 
senseless freak. Although he is 
an admirable whip, there was a 
moment when he did imperil his 
freight; it was an awful moment 
for him, and he..knows Mrs. 
Alleyne’s fears were not so ground- 
less as he had pretended to think 
them. Cressida’s coolness at that 
moment struck him now as some- 
thing extraordinary. He laid it 
to an absolute étourderie of spirits 
evoked by his own behaviour, 
the truth being that she was in 
that unnatural state of mind when 
she did not care what became of 
her, and felt at the minute that if 
he did break their necks, it was 
no great matter. 

They drive round the town, do 
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the commissions, and then return 
direct. Alec wanted to come 
back by another, longer way; but 
Cressida forbade this, and he 
yielded. . 

They have gone far enough, in 
all conscience. It will be all over 
Lullington to-morrow that they 
are in the habit of taking long 
drives tée-a-téte. That Miss Lan- 
don! ‘Poor Norbert Alleyne ! 
Cressida hears it already. So 
many voices harrying her on to 
fresh vagaries. 

Alec — he only can make her 
forget herself; his presence seems 
always to promise her something, 
something pleasant to her self- 
love ; he knows the way to her 
sensitive fancy, and might fool 
her into thinking that fancy is 
everything. The earnestness of 
his fooling is catching. Nay, in 
some impossible fairyland—where 
thought and memory, and hope 
and pity, and noble unselfish in- 
spirations did not exist — she 
might be content to stay and 
laugh out life with him as long 
as might be. Now, that is not 
quite an unknown land to Alec ; 
he does not enter fully into its 
impossibility for others—Cressida, 
for instance. 

They dine early, and then go to 
dress for the dance. Cressida, 
when about to choose her orna- 
ments, pauses a moment before 
the glass. She hasa bright colour 
to-night, her eyes shine like gems; 
she has the startling evanescent 
beauty of one in whom all the life 
has rushed to the surface; it 
plays on her lips, quickens her 
glance, and gives that varying 
hue to her cheek. Her dress is 
white, looped up fancifully with 
nasturtiums and delicate grasses. 
Now she has a set of chrysolite 
earrings and pendant that suit it 
exactly. Only they are Norbert’s 
present, given her during the 
first few weeks of their engage- 
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ment—a fancy of hers he had 
taken some trouble to gratify—and 
it goes against her to wear them 


to-night. She tries on some 
others, but the effect is not half 
so good ; then reverts wistfully to 
the chrysolite parure. Bah! itis 
only a sentiment she thinks, and 
squashes it, and puts on the pale- 
green diamonds accordingly. 

When she is ready she goes into 
Mrs. Alleyne’s room. The good 
woman is overwhelmed with re- 
morse for her desertion and cow- 
ardice during the drive, lays the 
blame of everything on herself, 
and promises faithfully that all 
Lullington shall know exactly 
how it happened. Cressida listens 
in helpless silence. Presently 
enter Millie and Jeanie, badly 
dressed, as usual ; but Jeanie has 
a colour, and only wants a little 
care and taste to make her look 
really well. Cressida, almost in- 
stinctively, begins to rearrange 
the girl’s hair and dress for her; 
and the improvement worked is 
wonderful. 

‘You look so pretty to-night,’ 
Cressida says, with a tone of in- 
genuous surprise not exactly flat- 
tering, and kissing her involunta- 
rily. 

But poor little Jeanie, who so 
seldom gets compliments, blushes 
with pleasure. She looks pretty 
to-night, because she is so happy. 
Lewis Lefroy engaged her this 
afternoon for the first dance, and 
Jeanie is not accustomed to the 
honour of being sought in ad- 
vance. He did not mention that 
he had asked Cressida long before- 
hand, but she is promised for 
Number One to Alec. 

Now Alec, though vain, was 
not dense, and there were touches 
in Cressida’s manner that made 
him know himself on slippery 
ground. So far she played up to 
his hand famously, if only he 
could feel sure she would not re- 
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voke the next minute. It piqued 
him intensely, and incited him 
still further to the pursuit in 
which both—he from his serene 
rascality, she in her wilful blind- 
ness and desperation—were con- 
tent to leave the stake to hazard. 

Alec. does not engage her again 
immediately, after the first dance, 
confident that she will reserve 
one or two for him; and when he 
applies later on he finds he has 
not miscalculated. 

As they waltz on together, cou- 
ples stand still to watch them ; 
and really it isworth while. Every- 
body knows that Cressida is an 
adept. But so many women dance 
divinely; and it is no more than 
opera jigurantes can do. It was 
‘Alec’s happy knack of passing 
through these fast and furious 
evolutions that was really singular 
and worthy of remark. How was 
it that he never looked ridiculous, 
no more than a dashing skater or 
rider ? 

‘ Shall you give up all this when 
you are married? he whispers, as 
they twirl on. 

‘Yes, 1 suppose so,’ she whis- 
pers back dreamily. 

‘ Then let us keep it up to-night 
—give me good measure, to make 
up for lost time to come.’ 

‘ As you please,’ says Cressida ; 
then presently, laughing, ‘Give 
you excess of it, if you like, so 
that ° 


‘The appetite may sicken, and so die.” ’ 


‘Do,’ he says; ‘ but you must 
take the chances, and they are 
that increase of appetite will grow 
by what it feeds upon.’ For Alec, 
too, it seems, can quote Shake- 
speare for his purpose. 

Elise, characteristically, has up 
to the present moment been main- 
ly complacent and well amused. 
She has shrugged her shoulders 
occasionally at the wilful pair, 
but not deemed the case one for 

















her interference. But now that 
the state of things threatens to 
become rather disagreeable for 
her, and people are making re- 
marks, she takes alarm. Appear- 
ances should never be quite for- 
gotten. Besides she knows Alec. 
Does Cressida ? 

‘Mouse, you should really be 
on your guard,’ she contrives to 
whisper to her aside. ‘Think a 
little of Mrs. Alleyne.’ 

As if Cressida had not seen all 
the dubious, inquisitive, imperti- 
nent glances cast, and acting upon 
her like little darts goading her 
forward. 

‘Is it my fault if Mr. de Sau- 
marez knows how to dance? she 
whispered back, with a half-laugh, 
and looking Elise in the face with 
a vacant and not reassuring ex- 
pression. 

Alec caught the words, which 
were not meant for his ear; they 
nettled him somewhat. 

She has danced till she is out 
of breath, and on catching sight 
of herself in a mirror she exclaims 
in disapprobation at her pale- 
ness. 

‘The room is frantically hot,’ 
observes Alec, and leads her out 
into the hall: they go walking up 
and down through the passages 
and suite of rooms adjoining. Peo- 
ple still persist in staring at them 
in an aggravating way. They re- 
mark on it to each other, laugh, 
and pretend to wonder what they 
have done to deserve this flatter- 
ing amount of notice. 

‘Happy thought! Come fora 
turn in the gallery,’ suggests Alec 
at last. ‘The pictures and things 
must look very queer by starlight. 
I know you like ghosts.’ 

A door at the end of a passage 
leads them direct to the wing 
formed by the oldest part of the 
house. The picture-gallery, which 
ran round two sides of it and had 
formed part of the ancient clois- 
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ters, has not yet been discovered 
and invaded by other dancers un- 
acquainted with the topography 
of Monks’ Orchard. The rooms 
above in this wing were chiefly 
servants’, though on occasions 
like the present stray visitors had 
to be lodged there, the house be- 
ing unusually full. The servants 
had not made up their minds 
whether the gallery would be re- 
quired, and therefore whether to 
illuminate it or not, and adopted 
the half-measure of lighting it 
dimly. Thus the explorers find 
it, and quite deserted, as they 
walk up and down among the 
busts and statuettes, and the grim 
Kennedys on the walls look down 
on them with mute disapproval. 
But Cressida has come to this— 
that she thinks, if she cannot help 
flirting with Alec, the more silent 
the witnesses the better. Appa- 
rently it is not written in her face, 
‘I would as soon marry a mayfly 
as this man.’ 

Yet there are points about the 
mayfly that attract her irresistibly. 
Had Alec been a magician he could 
not have played his cards better 
those last few days. It was not 
that mere charm of demeanour, 
betokening fine perception of in- 
visible things and which pervaded 
everything, from his manner of 
entering a room to his manner of 
letting her know he thought her 
adorable, that alone could have 
ever thus carried her away. - It was 
the signal disregard of conven- 
tionalities, the conspicuous ob- 
livion of everything and every- 
body for her sake, the intentness 
with which he had thrown him- 
self, steeplechase fashion, into the 
chances of the moment. Ah, 
there was a gambling audacity 
about it to which some chord in 
her responded too readily. For 
the last three days she, too, has 
not cared to look on beyond the 
next throw of the die. 
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They hear the sound of wheels 
driving round to the front door. 

‘What! are they beginning to 
break up already? said Cressida, 
‘Perhaps we had better go 
back.’ 

‘Not yet, not yet,’ returned 
Alec. ‘Are you so very tired of 
me? 

‘O no; only rather, laughed 
Cressida. 

‘You mystify me more than 
any one I ever met,’ he resumed. 
* When we are in a crowd I cannot 
make you out, and I say to myself 
that I shall never understand you 
till we are alone. But then, when 
we are alone, you mystify me more 
deeply than ever.’ 

Cressida bent down her head 
with a smile. It was the prettiest 
little head in the world—face 
apart—so perfectly rounded, the 
lines so exquisite where it met 
the little neck, the soft curve of 
the cheek, the delicate shell-like 
ear—touches of loveliness past 
definition. 

‘ Mysterious, I? she said, lifting 
her eyebrows incredulously. 

‘Everything about you is a 
riddle.’ 

‘For instance ?’ 

‘Your engagement.’ 

‘O, if that puzzles you,’ said 
Cressida, laughing, ‘I wonder at 
nothing. Why, if ever there was 
a simple, plain, reasonable matter 
of fact, I should have thought it 
was that.’ 

‘It seems so monstrous to me, 
that I cannot take it in,’ said 
Alec earnestly. ‘Am I really to 
believe that you care—’ 

‘Did I ever tell you that? in- 
terrupted Cressida, with light 
mockery. ‘I am sure,no. Indeed, 
I think there is nothing I care for 
in particular.’ 

* And nobody ? 

‘Nobody. Why should I? 
Everything is so dull, so flat and 
humdrum and monotonous—peo- 
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ple too. 
doze.’ 

‘If you find it so now, why, 
what will it be when you are Mrs. 
Norbert Alleyne? insinuated Alec, 
in an undertone, but as if his ex- 
clamation was involuntary and 
addressed to himself. 

Cressida shivered, but pre- 
tended not to hear, and repeated, 
‘A long doze.’ 

‘Then I wonder,’ said Alec, 
‘how you would feel towards one 
who should say or do anything to 
startle you out of it? 

‘O, I should be thankful, I 
daresay,’ she said, with a random 
laugh. 

He was watching her intently. 
There was always something about 
her that held him in check and in 
doubt. No other girl could have 
thrown wild words at him so long 
with impunity. 

‘Do you know,’ he began sud- 
denly, ‘that, before we were intro- 
duced, I entered into a solemn 
engagement not to make love to 
you? 

‘No, really? said Cressida pro- 
vokingly. ‘I am glad to know 
that. But, pray, why do you tell 
me so now? 

*‘ Because I want you to release 
me from it.’ 

Sheshook her head and laughed. 

He went on—‘ Only in order 
that I may enter into another.’ 

‘ Another? 

‘Shall I say—to make love to 
you for ever? 

‘Say anything! returned Cres- 
sida recklessly. ‘ Why, have you 
not been very careful to hint to me 
first how you keep your promises ! 
Let me see—for ever, was it ? 

‘ Damn for ever!’ thought Alec 
unceremoniously. He had em- 


Life is a kind of long 


barked in a perilous venture. A 
day or two will decide how it shall 
terminate, and to this moment the 
chances for and against him still 
seemed to him even. 


Certainly 

















he spoke truth when he told Cres- 
sida she mystified him. At times 
the girl struck him as so wild, so 
utterly, crazily careless of any- 
thing but present amusement, 
withal so fascinated by himself, 
that he began to question whether, 
from him, any proposition, how- 
ever graceless and anti-social, 
would shock or affront her ; and 
that, if he were to ask her to turn 
her back on the world, and let 
him carry her off to ‘some un- 
suspected isle in far-off seas’— 
well, she might be mad enough 
for that, or for anything. He was 
not entirely to blame for the 
thought, either. At others he was 
crossed by a counter-feeling, as if 
all the while she might be laugh- 
ingathim. But to-night the first 
impression predominates. 

* Let us go back now, shall we? 
she said presently, with a faint 
movement towards the door. 

‘Tn five minutes,’ he entreated, 

‘Five minutes, then, she said. 
‘We won't quarrel for that; it 
isn’t long.’ 

* Long enough to make and take 
a promise in,’ said Alec. ‘Come, 
let us sit here.’ 

‘Here’ was a recess in the gal- 
lery, where two chairs stood by an 
open window. There they lin- 
gered, a duet that lasted through 
more than one five minutes, Cres- 
sida parrying Alec’s insinuating 
speeches with pretty mockery. 
They were far from giving her real 
pleasure ; she was too unhappy for 
that; but her mind was in that 
disordered state when it has a sick 
appetite for morbid deleterious 
things, the thirst for them growing 
as they are administered. 

She had played with him these 
last days as a snake-charmer plays 
with a snake, the idea that there 
could be risk of any sort in the 
sport lending it zest. He has let 
her go on, and she has grown care- 
less, as players do. The snake 
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can exercise a cold fascination over 
some creatures, deaden their will 
to save themselves. Her feeling 
now is of one walking in a bad 
dream. The caressing follies, the 
exaggerated protests, that fall from 
his lips draw like wild and 
alluring repartees from hers. Is 
it jest or earnest? She cannot 
taste the difference to-night. 

So here is Alec, assured he may 
say what he pleases, and saying it. 
It would sink her in his, in any- 
one’s, estimation to know she 
could listen on quietly, half 
pleased, half curious. Yet she is 
not startled, does not feel angry 
or shocked or insulted, wonders a 
little vacantly apart at her own 
mad speeches, listens to them as 
if they were some one else’s; but 
they come, encouraging Alec to 
draw what inference he pleases— 
that he is the snake and she the 
bird. Perhaps it is so. 

He has said something—some- 
thing that makes her look away 
from him with a blush and a half- 
smile. Her eyes shun his and 
stray out of the window. A star 
fell. Again Alec’s voice is in her 
ear, charming it. She will re- 
spond, as before, to the echo. 

Instead she turned back to him 
a face with the flush faded to pale- 
ness, the smile gone. 

‘What was that? 
pered, rising hastily. 

* What do you mean?’ said Alec, 
with an involuntary start. 

‘ There is some one crossing the 
gallery. I heardastep; I thought 
I saw a shadow,’ in the same 
startled whisper. 

‘ Nonsense—hush—you are ner- 
vous.” 

He made her sit down again, 
and they listened. 

But a foot-tread that hag no- 
thing in the least spiritual about 
it, nor attempted to disguise its 
passage, was distinctly heard re- 
ceding down the gallery at right 
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angles to where they were sitting. 
They remained motionless till it 


was gone and a doorshut. Then 
Cressida, with an odd laugh, rose, 
saying, in quite an altered voice, 

* I do not know what I can have 
been thinking of. We must go 
back.’ 

Alec, still ruffledand bewildered 
by the untoward interruption and 
the change in Cressida’s manner, 
tried to rally. 

‘ That is the third time you have 
said so,’ he reminded her, laugh- 
ing. 

‘ But I mean it,’ she said, with 
a vacant look up at him; then 
pleaded persuasively, in despera- 
tion, and smiling mechanically, 
*Come, you will let me have my 
own way.’ - 

Alec let her. He, too, had lost 
his head for the minute, and could 
think of nothing to do but to heap 
mental curses on the interloper. 

They returned to the drawing- 
room, where indefatigable couples 
were still interceding for a last 
waltz. Cressida would not dance 
any more, but went to sit by Mrs. 
de Saumarez. Alec kept aloof. 
Both were glad of the sobering 
interlude. Cressida felt witless 
and dreary. Putting up her hand 
to her cheek presently, she missed 
one of her earrings. It had fallen 
out ; when, where, she could not 
say. She hastily took off the 
second ; the floor could be searched 
for the other after the dance. 

The waltz ended, the company 
took some time dispersing. The 
last carriage had just driven off, 
when, to the general surprise and 
Cressida’s stupefaction, in walked 
Stephen Halliday. 

He explained to Elise how he 
had been unavoidably detained 
in town, only now getting away 
with difficulty ; how at the last 
moment a delay had caused him 
to lose his train, or he would have 
presented himself at a more sea- 
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sonable hour. He had arrived 
during the dance, and waited till 
the evening guests had departed 
before putting in his appearance. 

Elise assured him he was wel- 
come, early or late. Had he dined! 
No. This was made the pretext 
for a little supplementary supper, 
sans cérémonie, for the party re- 
maining. Elise at the head of the 
table was in her glory, brilliantly 
conversational. Her neighbour 
did his duty like a man in good 
spirits, but rather on his guard. 
Cressida had turned silent as a 
statue. Alec, who had manceu- 
vred to have her sit next him, 
could not get a word out of her. 
She seemed impervious to all that 
was going on around, able only to 
take the mechanical part in it. 
Alec was floored. He went to 
bed that night furious with the 
eel-like uncertainty of women. 
Just when you think you can rely 
on them they twist out of your 
hand, tell you you know how to 
dance, and wish you good-morning, 
and it has all to be begun over 
again. Is any woman worth 
taking much trouble to win? was 
a question he had long ago de- 
cided in the negative. Had Cres- 
sida been one whit less attractive, 
his empressement might have fail- 
ed ; but from first to last there 
had been a bedevilling spirit in 
the present venture that had fairly 
turned his head. He supposed 
she had taken offence at last, with 
good reason, if not good right, 
seeing she had kept leading him 
on. He was ready, if it were neces- 
sary, in order to reinstate himself 
in her good graces, to pretend, to 
make out, that he had been misun- 
derstood. Certainly he had played 
higher to-night than he often did. 

Cressida had not taken offence 
—felt she had forfeited the right 
to that ; but, at least, she under- 
stood Alec perfectly, had never 
been blindfolded for a moment, 

















and reserved to herself the right 
of despising him, which she did, 
from her soul. 

She had, therefore, very slight 
compunction how to treat him, 
felt almost thankful it had come 
to this, if nothing less would 
rouse her to her former self. That 
horrible spell had been broken 
somehow. Good heavens, it was 
time! She reddened to think of 
the part she had been acting al- 
ready. 

Whoever had crossed that gal- 
lery just then had, unwittingly, 
done her good service. The in- 
instinct of self-respect had been 
shaken out of sleep. No fear of 
further derelictions on that score 
now. ‘There was some one still 
for whose opinion she cared ; she 
had come to doubt that till she 
had found herself face to face with 
him to-night; but the sense of it 
was like a returning flow of life 
to her flagging soul. ; 

Stephen Halliday took himself 
to task rather sharply that night. 
It was his way. 

He had contrived at last— 
though not without much trouble 
and inconvenience—to get free to 
come to Monks’ Orchard. Why 
had he been so set upon it? What 
had he come for? What, except 
to gratify that recreant wish to 
meet Cressida Landon again be- 
fore she was married—a chance he 
had never expected—and what 
was the sense of such a wish as 
that—what was his business with 
another man’s preserves ? 

Since their encounter at Mr. 
Marriott’s he had exerted himself 
not to think of her, or if he must 
think, only slightingly, with dis- 
approval. Egypt also had done 
its work of distraction whilst he 
was there. On the other hand, 
six months had considerably miti- 
gated his feeling of reproach and 
contempt for her act. He per- 
ceived that he had judged hastily. 
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She might have heard he was 
gone. He felt far from implacable 
now, especially after meeting her 
again to-night. He had watched 
her during supper,and her strange- 
ly subdued manner and unnatural 
sadness in her face touched him 
inexpressibly. He could see she 
was miserable, liked her for it, and 
never doubted for why; he also 
sees that a day or two of this and 
he will be more in love with her 
than ever. Has he been hoping all 
along at the bottom of his heart 
that the engagement may yet be 
broken off? Is he ready to forgive 
her now for changing her mind, if 
it be in his favour? The thought 
so galled his pride, which was egre- 
gious, that it would have inclined 
him—but for the look of the 
thing — to withdraw from the 
scene, and return to London the 
next day. 

Sut that also would be pure 
cowardice. So he decides on a 
line of conduct which shall be 
irreproachable. Honourable neu- 
trality. He will not stir, or seek 
to influence her in any way. If 
his advice or opinion is asked, he 
will give it—that is another affair 
—but he will act as an outsider, 
not as supplanter, to Norbert 
Alleyne. 


CHAPTER XII. 
EARNEST. 

Cressipa, whilst dressing the 
next morning, suddenly remem- 
bered her earring. Where and 
how could it have been mislaid ? 
When, at the finish of her last 
dance with Alec, she had caught a 
glimpse of her face in the mirror, 
both drops were in their places 
she felt sure. It seemed to follow 
that it must have fallen out in the 
picture-gallery, and she went to 
search at once ; but in vain. She 
hesitated about making inquiries ; 
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for now she suspected that Alec— 
as was likely enough—had pos- 
sessed himself of the trinket when 
it slipped off in the dark, and 
was keeping it to choose his own 


time for restoring it. She shrank 
from asking him or doing anything 
to remind him or herself of her 
late folly. 

That was a day of rest. Monks’ 
Orchard, only half awake after 
the dance, was quiescent and well- 
behaved. But Cressida’s mind was 
at anything but a standstill. The 
blinding excitement was gone. It 
was in soberest earnest that she 
had flown on to a distinct con- 
clusion. That night she told Elise 
that she meant to go home the 
next day after the picnic. Mrs. 
de Saumarez feigned surprise, for 
form’s sake only. She was far 
from surmising what Cressida had 
determined on as her next move, 
but supposed the girl had become 
sensible that her flirtation with 
Alec had been carried rather be- 
yond bounds, and with too callous 
a disregard of appearances, and 
wished to give no further open 
invitation to gossip, which could 
hardly fail to reach the Alleynes’ 
ears, and might cause considerable 
annoyance. 

So, after a few faint remon- 
strances, she acquiesced, observing 
that it was dull for Mr. Landon to 
be left thus to keep house by him- 
self; but that if Cressida changed 
her mind she might still stay on 
after the picnic, and at all events 
she would come to the ball next 
week. Cressida said nothing. 
There would be no ball for her, 
that she knew ; but her thoughts 
were monopolised by what was 
to come between. Norbert and 
she had been sundered for long, 
and at last he was to know it. 
She would have a good deal to 
bear on all sides, she foresaw ; but 
that Halliday mentally would 
think her step right, she felt con- 
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vinced. The idea of his silent 
moral support was encouraging ; 
she longed to let him know some- 
thing, but thete had been no 
chance of speaking to him alone 
all day. 

With all her flightiness Cressida 
had the sensitive pride of a wo- 
man, and shrank instinctively 
from the notion or appearance of 
‘running after’ any man. It is 
true men were apt to save her 
the trouble in the first instance, 
by ‘running after’ her; but it had 
come to that in her, that she 
would have suffered like a Spartan 
sooner than make the first ap- 
proach, even now, when for hera 
good deal might depend on it. 
Halliday was in reality as anxious 
as herself for a téte-d-téte: but 
being less of an adept at petty 
drawing-room mancuvres, and 
withal less regardless than Alec, 
he had failed to bring about what 
he wanted. The picnic, which 
would otherwise have had no sort 
of attraction for him, he had 
looked forward to and hailed when 
the day came as his best oppor- 
tunity of getting some conversa- 
tion with her apart. 

As at the first moment he 
thought her altered, improved ; it 
enhanced the old charm of her 
smiling loveliness to have it 
proved to him that she could be 
sober and serious, feel sorrow, if 
need be, as it should be felt. Ah, 
well might the matter occupying 
her mind leave no room there for 
self-consciousness and coquette’s 
play at this grave and critical turn- 
ing-point. 

If only Alec would not affix 
himself so prominently as her 
cavalier. He knew better than 
to pester her with active atten- 
tions ; but he kept by her side, 
and when he did speak, Cressida 
could perceive an assumption—as 
of a foregone mutual understand- 
ing—in his tone which made her 














frantic ; as she fancied that others 
(Stephen Halliday, namely) must 
perceive it too, though of course 
they would not know how she 
had led up to it. Halliday merely 
saw that De Saumarez’ manner 
annoyed her. He was not one of 
Alec’s merciful judges. Having 
always thought him detestable, 
he thought now that he ought to 
be kicked—if only for his bad 
taste in paying this kind of 
covert court to an engaged girl 
in the presence of her /fiancé’s 
family, duly represented to-day by 
the three sisters Millie, Jeanie, 
and Fan, all of whom were there 
for the picnic. Only there is no 
kicking one’s host. But he was 
on the watch for an opportunity 
of snubbing Alec, and meant to 
take the first that occurred of 
doing so as Cressida’s proxy, in 
a more pronounced way than the 
girl—hanging back from him 


though she evidently did—seemed. 


able to manage on her own ac- 
count. 

For Cressida was secretly a 
little afraid of Alec, who, she felt, 
must naturally resent being treat- 
ed by her so cavalierly ; his ad- 
vances discarded abruptly, it was 
not clear why. But already, as 
she surmised, he was beginning to 
look on Halliday (whose detesta- 
tion he returned with good inte- 
rest) with hostility, and a suspi- 
cion that his appearance on the 
scene had had a good deal to do 
with the girl’s altered behaviour. 
Halliday that morning voted him 
a nuisance ; and seeing no occa- 
sion for sparing his feelings, pre- 
sently resorted to a very simple 
measure that suggested itself of 
upsetting that young gentleman’s 
arrangements. The picnic was to 
come off in the woods. The party 
were gathered and starting—some 
to walk to the spot, the rest were 
to be driven by detachments in a 
pony -chaise. Alec had already 
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taken off the first, and was seen 
afar off down the road, returning 
for the second, that included 
Cressida. 

‘Won't you walk up with the 
others? said Halliday significantly. 
He had purposely loitered behind 
when the rest started. ‘ We shall 
soon overtake them.’ 

Cressida looked up at him hesi- 
tatingly ; saw that if she declined 
she would be misunderstood. If 
she goes, Alec will draw his own 
conclusions. She cast a dubious 
glance at the approaching chaise. 

‘He will be very angry,’ she 
ventured laughingly. 

*O, let him! muttered Halli- 
day ; ‘he’s deserved it.’ 

But Cressida is living at present 
on the hope that others than Alec 
will not be dealt with according to 
their deserts. 

However, she assents, and they 
start off rapidly on foot to over- 
take the walking party, who are 
already far ahead up the wood. 
For the moment Cressida, in her 
relief at having avoided the drive 
with Alec, talks and laughs quite 
gaily and unrestrainedly. Halli- 
day, he hardly knows why, begins 
instantly to allude to his de- 
ferred arrival, detailing the circum- 
stances that kept him forcibly in 
town. A shade crossed Cressida’s 
face. 

If he had come earlier ! 

‘But the party here shows no 
signs of breaking up at present,’ 
he observed; ‘I suppose that will 
come after the ball.’ 

‘Tam not staying for the ball,’ 
said Cressida quietly. 

‘Not? 

‘I go home to-night.’ 

He seemed surprised, but look- 
ed inquiring; and she felt she 
might add something in explana- 
tion : 

‘I—could not keep it up—it 
is time I went. I am in no mood 
for such things. My mistake was 
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in thinking it was distraction I 
wanted.’ 

‘Shall not I see you again?’ he 
said. 

‘I shall not be so far,’ said 
Cressida rather sadly ; ‘ the par- 
sonage is no distance, you know, 


from the park. But I am not 
coming to Monks’ Orchard—not 
to the ball.’ 

There was a short pause ; 
Halliday said significantly, 

‘Once I thought that I should 
never see you again until you 
were married.’ 

Cressida burst out, 

*You will never see me mar- 
ried to Norbert Alleyne ! 

‘What was it you said? he 
asked sharply, hurriedly. Some 
impetus in him had sprung up, 
as it were, to meet her words and 
snatch them out of her mouth. 

‘I am going to break it off. It 
is not too late.’ 

Halliday forced himself to be 
silent. Had he the right to be 
glad of this—glad as he felt? At 
least he should let nothing of this 
elation appear. 

‘Mr. Halliday,’ said Cressida, 
looking up and speaking with 
firmness and simplicity, ‘is it not 
worse to keep your word —the 
word you ought never to have 
given—than to break it ? 

‘That is about the most diffi- 
cult question it is possible to put. 
There is no answer. It depends.’ 

‘I did wrong,’ said Cressida, 
‘when I—yielded—I can never 
make amends for that. But I 
did not know—did not realise all 
that would—must come of it—to 
me.’ 

Never was Halliday so per- 
plexed and tongue-tied. He is 
emphatically not for people mar- 
rying against their inclinations. 
But he feels that this matter 
touches him too nearly for him to 
trust his judgment. He loves 
this girl: is more minded to give 


then 
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her foolish words out of his heart 
than good advice out of his 
head. 

‘You only can know for your- 
self what is right in this. It 
seems to me that now, at least, 
you can judge of it in all its bear- 
ings,’ he said moderately. 

But Cressida feels that he thinks 
her right, and this conviction will 
give her resolution to carry it 
through. Of what may come 
after to herself, this is no moment 
to think. She has perhaps no 
right to dream to-day of heart’s 
desires fulfilled. But life with 
this man, that once she had tried 
to hold cheap, how differently 
would she view it now in its full 
significance, as a glimpse into a 
.possible future of light where she 
would have grown stronger, nobler, 
purer in her aims, and he have 
learnt thus that his love was not 
so foolish as he was once pleased 
to think it, but thank God ever- 
more that he did trust the dictates 
of his heart ! 

‘There’s De Saumarez,’ he said 
presently, half laughing, as he 
thought of Alec’s discomfiture. 
They were approaching the general 
rendezvous five minutes behind 
the rest of the party, and Alec had 
come loitering a few steps towards 
them out of the wood. ‘ What is 
the matter? added Halliday, for 
Cressida had started as though 
she had put her foot on a snake. 
Alec’s expression and hard-set 
smile were singular. How thank- 
ful she felt at that moment that 
she was going home! To mediate 
between those two was, even for 
her art, impossible. 

Halliday considerately kept 
apart from her now, for which 
Cressida was sensibly grateful to 
him. There are only a few hours 
more for her of the task of amus- 
ing and seeming amused, and she 
will be at home, not bound to look 
gay and make small talk with 

















these pleasure-seekers, whose mer- 
riment has no meaning whatever 
for her to-day. 

The picnic was protracted to a 
late hour, but she had arranged to 
be one of the first to leave. The 
carriage, which was to take back 
some young people to Lullington 
early, was to drop her at the Rec- 
tory. By five o'clock her ordeal 

ended. 

As she wished her good-byes 
she missed Fan from the company. 
She was not sorry. All day long 
she had shunned speaking to the 
girl or looking her in the face. It 
was Alec who put her into the 
carriage, but Cressida was hardly 
conscious of it. What rang in her 
head was Halliday’s furtive part- 
ing question to her, as they shook 
hands, 

‘May I call on you in a day or 
two, before I leave Monks’ Or- 
chard ? 

‘Yes, yes,’ she replied, just 
audibly ; ‘ but please leave it to 
the last, until you are going.’ 

Cressida gone, Halliday found 
the last hours uncommonly te- 
dious. He was too preoccupied to 
enter into what was going on 
around him, and objected to re- 
maining as an incubus in the midst 
of a festive group. At last he 
drew aside from the general circle, 
under the pretext of wishing to 
smoke a cigar. 

On the whole, he was satisfied 
with his conduct. He reviewed 
the line he had taken, and pro- 
nounced it irreproachable. To 
advise the girl to marry against 
her will was out of the question. 
She might, after all, have been 
drawn into this engagement by 
her relations. The young fellow 
might have proved undeserving, 
or worse. He had never known 
the particulars; hoped soon to 

hear more from herself. 
But he had acted, and would 
act, only as a friend, and a distant 
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one. Honour, delicacy of feeling, 
at least, forbade him to betray his 
empressement. He had thought he 
could trust himself, and had not 
fallen short of his good resolution. 
Every word spoken, and his man- 
ner of speaking it, had been 
guarded in the extreme ; and Cres- 
sida’s straightforward, unembar- 
rassed air and tone satisfied him 
that he had succeeded. 

In his anxiety to escape, if only 
for a few minutes, from the clatter 
of tongues, he had walked on be- 
fore him fast and at random, 
taking no notice of whither. The 
paths in the wood were so winding 
and intricate, that nothing was 
easier than to lose yourself in a 
small circle, and presently he 
stopped for a moment, uncertain 
of the points of his compass. The 
voices were lost in the distance, 
and there seemed noclue. He was 
standing in a tolerably open part 
of the wood; but the fern stood 
high on all sides, and beneath him 
lay a little forest-glen, overgrown 
with ragwort and tall foxgloves, 
none of which landmarks he re- 
membered. Still, he had not gone 
far, he reflected, and could scarce- 
ly fail by and by to come across 
some of the company, who had 
been scattering when he left them, 
and inclined to wander about in 
twos and threes. 

He heard sounds in the glen 
before him, and, looking down, 
perceived a figure or figures—a 
detachment of the party, of course. 
On approaching, he was rather 
surprised to see a girl, quite alone, 
lying on the fern, her head buried 
in her hands, and pressing her face 
against the moss. <A vague idea 
of an accident; a fall of some kind, 
seized him. He hastened forwards, 
looking down sharply, and saw 
indeed that she was sobbing vio- 
lently. Something amiss of the 
sort there must be, and he ex- 
claimed, 
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‘ Has anything happened? Are 
you hurt? 

She gave a great start—like a 
wild woodland animal surprised 
in its haunts, half scared, half 
defiant—as she lifted up her face, 
regardless of the fronds of moss 
and bits of fern sticking to her 
forehead and cheeks, and turned 
towards him with an angry gesture 
and expression, and he recognised 
one of the Alleynes—‘the girl they 
called Fan.’ 

He had barely noticed her be- 
fore, except to derive a general 
impression of brusqueness and 
oddness from her appearance and 
manners. There was clearly no 
accident, and directly he had seen 
who it was he had somehow ceased 
to feel so much surprise or solici- 
tude. It might be characteristic 
of so singular a young lady to run 
away from the others and be found 
sobbing in an uncontrollable man- 
ner in an out-of-the-way part of 
the wood. However, he did not 
see that he had committed such a 
wilful impertinence that sheshould 
look at him in that way, just as if 
he were in fault. She could not 
recover herself in a moment, he 
saw, and his first impulse was to 
move away ; but he was so struck 
by the intense violence of the feel- 
ing—whatever it might be—that 
was agitating her, that he hesitated 
an instant and looked back in- 
voluntarily. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ he said 
bluntly; ‘I really thought you 
were hurt.’ 

She thrust back her hair from 
her forehead, the tears from her 
eyes; half rose, looking him full 
in the face, but without a trace of 
the self-conscious irritation of 


some one surprised in a secret 
chagrin, of which—or of giving 
way to it—she is ashamed ; only, 
as before, indignant and violently 
reproachful, 

She wanted to tell him she was 
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not hurt, that she wished he would 
go away, and made a grand effort ; 
but her voice choked in speaking. 
More sobs came, and then a vehe- 
ment suppressed exclamation, 

‘I could die, I am so unhappy, 
and people are so wicked !’ 

More perplexed than ever, Hal- 
liday rejoined finally, 

‘Can anybody—can I, at least, 
do anything for you? 

‘ You’ she exclaimed, with an 
emphasis and accent so expressive 
and so unflattering, that a glimmer 
of the truth dawned upon Halli- 
day. Might it be the matter of 
her brother’s engagement that this 
girl was taking thus to heart, lay- 
ing the onus of the coming break 
upon him? The idea was accom- 
panied by a tinge of compunction. 

It had chécked his well-meant 
anxiety to intrude on her further. 
He saw she hated his presence, 
and did not wait to be told so, but 
moved silently away. He felt 
really sorry for her ; but for his own 
part in the affair he did not see 
how he could possibly have acted 
otherwise. He soon found the 
general party again; and in course 
of time Fan made her reappear- 
ance, looking rather bleak and 
morose; but her face bore no 
traces of tears, and she was past 
being embarrassed by Mr. Halli- 
day’s presence or observation, 
which, indeed, she hardly noticed. 
Hers was a state of mind in which 
the late little incident must appear 
as trivial indeed. 

The picnic was breaking up. 
Conveyances of various kinds were 
waiting in the road to take off the 
Alleynes and other neighbours to 
their respective homes, and Elise 
and her guests to Monks’ Orchard. 

Halliday walked back leisurely 
through the park with Lefroy. 
They were the last to arrive. On 
entering the drawing-room, they 
found it in a state of some com- 
motion, Elise holding in her hand 




















a letter that had been awaiting 
her on her return, and everybody 
talking very fast and very loud. 
The two gentlemen were greeted 
at once with the news : 

‘ What do you think? Here’s 
a pleasant announcement! Mr. 
Kennedy is dead !’ 

‘ Joe Kennedy dead!’ ejaculated 
Lefroy, concerned. ‘ Dear, dear! 
Quite a young man. How very, 
very shocking ! 

‘No, no! Ifit had been him 
it would not have mattered, as he 
is not the landlord ; but Tom— 
of course you did not know him, 
nobody did—he made a mésalliance 
with a baker’s daughter, or some- 
thing of that sort, and was out of 
society. A great scapegrace,’ con- 
tinued the chorus in unison. 

‘Well? said Halliday stolidly, 
wondering to himself why they 
were all so disconcerted and dis- 
tressed. 


‘Don’t you see,’ said Elise, 


smiling at his stupidity, ‘the 
painful question that is occupying 
us is, Can we have the ball? 

Tt occupied everybody’s mind 
that night, but already by the 
morning it was decided they could 
not. It would not be decorous. 
Joe, as Elise had observed, was 
nobody ; but to Tom, as lord of 
the manor, certain regards were 
due. Further festivities must be 
postponed at once, and the next 
days were chiefly passed in taking 
the measures rendered necessary 
by the ill-timed catastrophe: 
sending notes in all directions, 
cancelling invitations, and coun- 
termanding orders, till Alec com- 
plained that his horses were being 
done to death by the work. For 
a week Tom Kennedy formed the 
topic of more conversation than 
had ever been wasted on that 
subject during his lifetime. 


‘ He was a poor creature, wasn’t 
he? 
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‘Yes,’ replied Alec supercili- 
ously; ‘a little weak in the upper 
story, they said.’ 

‘They always say that,’ re- 
marked Halliday, ‘of a man who 
does just as he likes. After all, 
what did this fellow do? Make 
a fool of himself in his marriage, 
and get into the hands of Jew 
money-lenders. A common story 
enough.’ 

‘ Ah, but,’ said Alec languidly, 
‘I could tell you a thing or 
two more. To begin with: when 
he was a small boy and at school 
with me, he was sent away for 
pilfering. Fancy, from what his 
cousin told me, that he’s spent 
all his life in going to the devil, 
keeping his wretched family on 
thorns lest he should do it in 
some disagreeable way, something 
that would make a noise, you 
know: embezzle, appropriate a 
signature, or blow out his brains, 
perhaps, when there was nothing 
else left for him to do.’ 

‘What a mercy for them all 
that he died a natural death first !’ 
ejaculated Lefroy; and the others 
assented in silence. 

Such was poor Tom Kennedy’s 
epilogue, a verdict that nothing 
in his life became him like the 
leaving of it, carried nem. con. 

The three gentlemen were sitting 
up in the smoking-room. Lefroy 
and Halliday were now the only 
remaining male guests at Monks’ 
Orchard. It was the latter's last 
evening, and the night on which 
the ball should have been. Before 
leaving on the following after- 
noon he intended to pay his pro- 
mised call at the parsonage, which 
in accordance -with her hint he 
had deferred till now. It was 
only out of deference to Elise and 
appearances that he had stayed 
so long. He had at all times a 
great objection to Alec, and the 
last three days had seen it start 
into ominous proportions. Hither- 
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to, however averse to fraternising, 
the two men had kept—kept po- 
litely—at a distance from each 
other; Alec being indifferent, 
Halliday feeling too estranged 
from a thing of Alec’s feather 
to condescend even to regard him 
asanenemy. But the longer he 
stayed now, the more their rela- 
tions threatened to become close, 
active, aggressive. Alec owes 
him a score he will not leave un- 
settled, if he can help it. For- 
bearance was never Halliday’s 
strong point. ‘There was gun- 
powder about. No explosion had 
yet occurred; but only a spark 
was wanting. 

‘There are no children living,’ 
added Lefroy ; ‘ so it’s this cousin 
you speak of who takes the pro- 
perty, isn’t it? Joe Kennedy—I 
remember him ; a good fellow.’ 

‘A very good fellow,’ echo the 
others simultaneously. 

All three know Joe very slightly. 
None have much in common with 
him ; but Joe’s good qualities are 
the sort that command instant, un- 
disputed acknowledgment every- 
where, from men, women, and 
children alike, ay, and horses 
and dogs as well. We doff to 
them, as to the National Anthem. 

‘Married is he? I forget,’ in- 
quires Halliday by and by, care- 
lessly, just to keep the conversa- 
tion alive. 

‘No; he’s always lived a no- 
mad sort of life, I understand, in 
all sorts of outlandish places.’ 

‘Yes,’ Lefroy chimed in; ‘one 
day you hear of him in California, 
the next in the Caucasus, then 
one fine morning he turns up in 
London or Lullington. One must 
be a bachelor for that.’ 

Alec laughed. He was looking 
dangerous. 

‘Yet the story goes—I don't 
vouch for its truth, you know— 
that he was more than half caught 
down here about a couple of years 
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ago ;’ he paused, gave a few gen- 
tle whiffs, and then concluded, 
‘But he thought better of it in 
time, cried off at last before he’d 
burnt his fingers.’ 

Halliday leant back in his 
chair, and took his cigar out of 
his mouth, that his face might 
more fully express how bored and 
how contemptuous he felt at 
Alec’s witticisms. 

Lewis Lefroy, less alert than 
his wont, ignorant as Halliday of 
what he was alluding to, and 
possessed with an unfortunate 
curiosity to know more, rejoined 
quickly, 

‘Whom do you mean? I never 
heard about it.’ 

‘Not? said Alec provokingly. 


.*Why, man, the same quarter 


where your unhappy friend — 
Alleyne, Boleyn, or whatever the 
name is—a very young stager, I 
imagine, didn’t contrive to get off 
so scot-free.’ He broke off, looked 
affectionately at his cigar, and 
then wound up contemplatively 
and with emphasis, ‘ Jilted—poor 
devil ! 

For the report that Miss Lan- 
don’s engagement is ‘off’ has to- 
day found its way to Monks’ 
Orchard. Some one has breathed 
it to the Lullington reeds, and the 
tale is abroad, though only as an 
on dit. 

Lefroy knew as well as any- 
body that the subject they were 
getting on was precarious. But, 
alas, it was the one uppermost in 
all their three minds; and he, 
possessed by the fatality haunting 
the topics we ought to avoid, 
could not keep off it. 

‘Can it be true, do you think ? 
he said doubtfully. 
‘Why not? 

dryly. 

Alec laughed. You cannot 
thrash a man for laughing only, 
yet there are laughs that deserve 
such condign punishment. Hal- 


said Halliday 
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liday’s temper was rapidly going, 
and with it his cooler judgment 
and discretion. He felt a latent 
insolence in Alec’s manner that 
made him savage. 

‘Exactly. Why not?’ echoed 
Alec provokingly. ‘The fellow 
had a lot of money, or she’d never 
have thought of him, of course ; 
but, so far as I’ve seen, no girl 
has it in her to put her hand to 
a wise speculation of that sort 
and carry it through without look- 
ing back, you know.’ 

‘You mean,’ said Halliday, irri- 
tuted, ‘that she may be weak 
enough to take a foolish step and 
have to acknowledge it after- 
wards? Most of us have done 
that, and more than once.’ 

‘I mean what I say,’ said Alec, 
with the exasperating amiability 
of a man perfectly sure of his po- 
sition ; ‘but pray don’t suppose 
I want to blame her for throw- 
ing him over.’ And he smiled 
covertly, adding carelessly, ‘ I told 
her she would have to do it.’ 

‘You!’ 

Halliday let an amount of de- 
preciation into his tone which was 
only less insulting than a blow. 
Indeed, his contempt for De Sau- 
marez as an effeminate puppy was 
mixed with more animus than is 
strictly consistent with contempt. 

‘Yes,’ said Alec idly, as in- 
censed as his antagonist, and 
exulting in his power to anni- 
hilate him ; ‘ we talked it over— 
she and I, you know. I, for one, 
had laid a bet that I would put 
out that schoolboy’slight,’ he said, 
with a deliberate, vaunting affec- 
tation put on expressly to exaspe- 
rate the other, and concluded— 
breaking outintoa perfectly natural 
laugh—* but, upon my soul, I had 
no thought the winning of it would 
have been quite so easy a task.’ 

Lefroy was struck dumb. The 
spark had fallen, and he had struck 
it. 
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‘What? said Halliday, con- 
trolling himself with an effort. 
He thought now that Alec must 
be mad or drunk, and fancied he 
despised him and his talk accord- 
ingly, but could not refrain from 
speaking as tauntingly as possible. 
‘ Are we to believe next that Miss 
Landon chooses you for her con- 
fidant and adviser ? 

‘I don’t care a damn what any 
one believes,’ returned Alec ; ‘nor 
am I quite such a simpleton as to 
flatter myself—as some may do— 
that such a girl keeps her smiles 
for me alone. So I really shall 
not complain who gets their share, 
so long as I get mine—full mea- 
sure, you know.’ 

‘If I were you, and couldn't 
open my lips about a girl without 
letting out some dastardly insult 
or other, I should hold my 
tongue!’ retorted Halliday in- 
stantly, whilst little Lefroy shrank 
aghast. It was the first time he 
had seen two men look asif they 
longed to fly at each other’s throats. 

But Alec laughed aloud, 

* Halliday coming down as Don 
Quixote! Ha, ha !—this is good ! 
—this is something new! I 
really beg your pardon for laugh- 
ing ; it is more than I can stand. 
Doing champion for the girl of 
the period! But, upon my word,’ 
he added gravely, ‘ I think you'll 
have your hands more than full, 
considering the particular direc- 
tion you’ve chosen ; and I fancy 
that if our little friend at the par- 
sonage yonder could have heard 
you, she would laugh the loucest 
of all. At any rate, I flatter my- 
self that she and I understand each 
other.’ 

Halliday was up on his feet. 
The expression on his face was 
such that Lewis Lefroy, in real 
alarm, was roused to action. They 
will not cut each other’s throats 
certainly ; but the next moment 
Alec will have a flat affront flung 
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in his face, a polite hint that he 
is intoxicated—an impolite one, 
that he has lied. Lefroy stepped 
in, literally and figuratively, be- 
tween the pair (and O, it was gra- 
tifying to him to have thus to 
interfere between two big men !). 

‘I think the lady would not 
thank us for dragging her name 
into conversation in this way. 
There, at least, you will both 
agree. The report we heard this 
morning is not confirmed yet. In 
the mean time you must let me 
remind you of what you seem to 
have forgotten, that Mr. Norbert 
Alleyne is an intimate friend of 
mine.’ 

Halliday checked the explo- 
sion, and flung himself back in 
his chair violently. Alec, with a 
look of lofty disgust, rose majes- 
tically and left the room. 

‘Why, but what a cursed idiot 
the fellow is! exclaimed Halliday, 
in a tone half surprise, half expla- 
nation for having lost his temper 
so completely. He kept his strong 
language for strong occasions ; and 
thus, with him, it still carried some 
emphasis to others and afforded 
some relief to himself. 

‘Yes, yes; I know,’ said Le- 
froy soothingly ; ‘but then,’ he 
added mysteriously, ‘there was 
something in what he said, too.’ 

‘What on earth do you mean?’ 
said Halliday, eyeing Lefroy with 
that kindly toleration mastiffs 
show to teazing terriers. 

Lefroy was self -complacent 
enough to accept it without the 
slightest resentment. 

‘Some foundation for those im- 
pertinent-sounding insinuations of 
his’ Then, as Halliday looked 
very black, he continued confiden- 
tially, ‘De Saumarez is an awful 
scoundrel, I know, and impudent 
besides ; still, not quite such a 
cad as to take that tone in speak- 
ing, unless he had some excuse— 
something to stand upon. I saw 
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you were put out, and was afraid 
you were going to follow with 
something — savage — which he 
richly deserved for his uncon- 
scionable impudence, but which 
would merely goad him into say- 
ing worse, I saw you didn’t know.’ 

‘ Know what? roared Halliday, 
losing all patience, and saying to 
himself that this man was nearly 
as bad as the other. 

‘ Only that it has been a pretty 
serious affair between him and 
Miss Landon. Now every one 
knows what De Saumarez is,’ said 
Lefroy, in a tone of ineffable ge- 
neral reprobation—‘ not the sort 
of man it’s well for a young girl’s 
name to get associated with. Miss 
Landon knows that, best of all. 
Yet the stories that have gone 
about—the lengths to which she 
has carried that flirtation—even I 
must admititisrather strong. One 
might, any day, have expected to 
hear of a runaway match, only 
one knows besides that De Sau- 
marez is such a slippery fish, and 
has gone through this kind of 
thing before with so many others. 
What he and Miss Landon mean 
by it is no business of mine ; but 
if they have become the talk of 
the place, I can assure you it was 
their own doing. All this was 
before you came, you know.’ 

The story of the drive followed 
with a few irresistible embellish- 
ments. Lewis Lefroy had a talent 
for narrative. Halliday listened 
morosely. 

‘Infernal Lullington gossip,’ 
was his mental comment. 

*‘O, I’ve heard incredible 
things,’ continued Lefroy, warm- 
ing with his subject ; ‘that they 
go walking together all over the 
park by moonlight.’ 

Here Halliday laughed aloud, 
and rather fiercely. 

* What" he said ; ‘ you swallow 
all these cock-and-bull stories 
then for gospel ?’ 
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*O, as I said, they don’t con- 
cern myself, and I believe nothing 
but what I see,’ said Lefroy airily. 
‘It was-a child at the lodge who 
saw them come out of the wood, 
I believe.’ He was inclined to be 
specially severe on Cressida, of 
whom he was somewhat ena- 
moured, and to put the worst con- 
struction on Alec’s behaviour, 
from a secret envy of the favours 
bestowed on him. ‘But I saw 
enough to make me sorry and un- 
easy for my friend’s sake. For 
instance, the night of the dance 
—if you had come earlier you 
might have judged for yourself— 
their obstinate flirtation was the 
talk of the room, and really some- 
thing of a shame, considering she 
was engaged to another man. 
When I watched his attentions, 
and her way of receiving them— 
saw them go to sit out dance after 
dance together in the picture-gal- 
lery—I feared there could be but 
one end, so far as Norbert Alleyne 
was concerned. How he will take 
it, I don’t know; but the worst 
after all would have been if he 
had married her.’ 

He paused thoughtfully. Hal- 
liday made no sign. 

‘If it had been any other man 
but De Saumarez,’ concluded Le- 
froy mournfully, ‘it would not 
have been so bad. But his reck- 
lessness is notorious. He has no 
character to lose in the matter ; 
but what can one think of a girl 
who seems, as he said just now, 
to be so thoroughly en rapport 
with him ? 

Halliday scarcely heard this last 
speech, or those that followed 
upon it. An ugly light had flashed 
into his eyes—mockery burned in 
his ears and deafened them. 

He had been a blind fool! 

Lefroy soon got tired of talking 
to himself. His companion had 
turned suddenly silent and mono- 
syllabic. They separated and went 
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off to their rooms, Lefroy congra- 
tulating himself that things might 
have been worse but for his judi- 
cious interference, and that Elise 
might thank him that her house 
had not witnessed a disagreeable 
scene, 

Halliday was lodged in the old 
wing of the building. He went 
there to-night by way of the pic- 
ture-gallery. When he got to his 
apartment he felt in his waistcoat 
pocket, found and took out some- 
thing that had lain there for days 
— something that had slipped his 
memory completely, together with 
an incident which he now recalled 
with fatal distinctness. 

It was on the night of his ar- 
rival, whilst waiting for the party 
to break up before presenting 
himself, beguiling the time by 
exploring the old wing, the pic- 
ture-gallery, deserted he thought 
at first when he found himself 
there till he caught on a sudden 
the sound of low voices, and at the 
same moment a distant glimpse 
of the couple—De Saumarez dis- 
coursing in an earnest and seem- 
ingly irresistible manner to—well, 
the lady’s back was turned, her 
figure lost in the shadow, and 
Halliday had seen only a white 
dress. Before he could bethink 
himself, his ear had been struck 
by a few phrases interchanged, 
which made him as undesirous 
to hear more as the talkers could 
feel to be overheard, and he beat 
a retreat with the lordly contempt 
with which we behold such ten- 
der scenes apart. 

Then the same night after sup- 
per, when recrossing the gallery 
on his way to ‘his room, he had 
noticed a shining object on the 
floor by the window in the recess, 
and picked it up—a little ear- 
drop, chrysolites and gold—the 
property, no doubt, of Alec’s chére 
amie. He had pocketed it with 
the intent to hand it overdiscreetly 
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to Elise the next morning. Never 
at that instant had it occurred to 
him as possible to connect the 
incident with Cressida. 

And the next morning, when it 
came, had found his head so full 
of other engrossing thoughts that 
the matter had passed out of his 
mind, to be suddenly and rudely 
brought back by Lefroy’s tittle- 
tattle to-night. 

A new key to Cressida’s curious 
manner that first evening, to 
Alec’s on the following day, and 
her evident embarrassment as to 
how to meet it. 

So much for the girl who had 
all but fooled him into excusing 
away her behaviour to himself in 
the past and to her betrothed in 
the present. Once more Halliday 
is confronted with his old, his 
first opinion of her when they 
met at Almenwald, a judgment 
on which he is now thrust back 
perforce, as of as pretty a piece of 
worthlessness as ever decoyed a 
sane man’s head off his shoulders. 
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Where could his have been when 
he had persuaded himself that 
the girl had a serious, sterling, 
true, and faithful side, which was 
his to command if he chose !—a 
girl who, even then, had just come 
from profaning truth, faith, and 
everything a life worth living 
rests upon, by a despicable tra- 
vesty of love with a despicable 
man. 

Stephen Halliday was not there 
to judge her conduct by ordinary 
lights and pronounce opinion ac- 
cordingly. The question for him 
was not how far this or that is 
consistent with rules of propriety, 
how far excusable, or ladylike, or 
condonable in good society. But 
he will be master of his own rela- 
tion to her. That had been in 
suspense awhile,—she stood ac- 
quitted in his heart—-sentence de- 
ferred. It went forth in him 
now, unequivocal, severe as the 
pain that inspired it. 

‘ “Sorrow seize me if ever that 
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light be my guiding star! 


(To be continued.) 








A PEEP INTO THE INNER LIFE OF AN IRONCLAD. 
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Last autumn my old schoolfel- 
low and friend W., meeting me 
at Ryde, where I was spending 
my holiday, and telling me he 
was the commander of the ——, 
an ironclad at Portsmouth, asked 
me if I would like to take a pas- 
sage round to Plymouth, to which 
place they were going in a few 
days, and we then could have a 
good chat over old days. As 
in the twenty years that had 
elapsed since we were at school 
together we had only met some 
three or four times and written 
but as many letters, I accepted 
the invitation gladly ; and seeing 
the at Spithead the next 
day, took a wherry and went off 
to her to ask the time of starting, 
&c. I found W. almost unable 
to speak to me—they were getting 
in powder and shell. The port 
admiral was to inspect the ship 
at half-past nine the next morn- 
ing; when he left, some supernu- 
meraries were to be received for 
passage, and they were to sail at 
half- past five in the evening. 
‘Bring your evening clothes and 
sleeping-gear, and be on board 
by five o’clock to-morrow after- 
noon, old fellow,’ was all I could 
get out of W. So after looking 
at the large powder- boxes and 
heavy projectiles that were com- 
ing on board and being put down 
in the internals of the ship—all 
going on quietly, silently, and 
regularly, the place for each being 
evidently well known—I left 
somewhat impressed with the 
idea that a man-of-war was not 
a place all mirth and jollity, as 
certain pictures I had seen in 





childhood always conveyed to me; 
but on the contrary a place in 
which there was a good deal to 
be done, and what was done must 
be done steadily, and one might 
almost say sternly. I found myself 
thinking of this all the way back 
to Ryde, and it made me look 
forward to my trip with some 
interest. 

The next day found me with a 
small portmanteau alongside at 
five o’clock. W. met me at the 
gangway, took me down to his 
cabin, and calling his servant, told 
him to look after me, putting my 
traps in Dr. F.’s cabin, the doc- 
tor being on leave. We then had 
a cigar together, as it was what 
W. called the men’s supper-hour. 
Just as we had finished our 
cigars a rap came at the cabin- 
door, and a voice, evidently that 
of a boy, said, ‘Ship’s company 
have had their time to supper, 
sir.’ ‘Out pipes, and pipe the 
sweepers,’ said W.; the answer 
being, ‘Ay, ay, sir.’ And W. 
then told me he must report to 
the captain that all was ready, 
and must leave me to my own 
devices ; that when they were at 
work I might stay on deck, but 
was not to speak to any one. So 
on deck I went, whither W. pre- 
sently followed me. As he stepped 
there, saying, ‘Turn the hands up; 
shorten in cable,’ a boatswain’s 
mate, who had been watching for 
him, instantly whistled, ‘ Twee- 
twee!’ which I heard repeated 
about the ship; and then a pro- 
longed whistle from various places, 
and some half a dozen hoarse 
voices shouted, ‘All hands!’ 
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‘Hands shorten in cable!’ The 
ship became instantly all commo- 
tion, men coming up the ladders. 
A set of men fell in on one side of 
the upper deck, and the rest 
went to the capstan forward. The 
captain came on deck, and I heard 
W. ask him ifthe galley might 
be hoisted up. ‘Yes, go on.’ 
‘Call the galleys away to hook 
on. Sail loosers, up galley. 
Heave round.’ The first two 
orders were repeated by the boat- 
swain’s mates, and for the last a 
lot of whistling took place. I 
saw a boat being hooked on to 
her tackles ; the men on the quar- 
ter-deck came aft, hoisted her up, 
and then fell in again; and at 
the same time I heard some of the 
band playing forward, and saw 
the capstan going round. Officers 
were standing about in various 
places, taking notice of and at- 
tending to the work going on 
close to them. Not a word was 
said. The captain was quite 
silent; W. being the only one 
who spoke at all, and he said very 
little, but seemed to be watching 
everything. 

I went down to where the 
chain cable was coming in, and 
there found one of the lieutenants 
and a party of men watching the 
cable as it came in and went to 
the capstan, going round some 
rollers and to its locker, some 
men below seeing it put properly 
there ; a hose was playing on it 
outside the ship, to wash the mud 
off that was brought up. Going 
up to the forecastle, I saw a man 
with flags, which he changed 
every now and then. These I 
found out indicated to the cap- 
tain what cable was out, the cable 
being divided into lengths of 
twelve and a half fathoms each. 
As the shackles that joined each 
length came in their number 
was hoisted. Seeing No. 4 flag 
come down and No. 3 hoisted, 
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I went aft to where the captain 
was, and shortly after heard the 
signal sub-lieutenant say to him, 
‘Second shackle coming in, sir ;’ 
and heard him say, ‘Stand by, 
below ; at which a midshipman 
by the telegraph to the engine- 
room turned a handle which rang 
a bell, and was answered from 
below. The signal sub-lieutenant 
then said, ‘Shall we ask permis- 
sion to part company, sir? ‘ Yes.’ 
Up went four little flags in balls 
to the main trunk, a jerk was 
given them when they reached 
their place, and they flew out 
distinctly. Glasses were kept on 
the flagship in the harbour. 
‘ Affirmed, sir,’ was reported, and 
down came the flags; leave 
haying been by this process ac- 
corded to the to proceed in 
the execution of orders given. In 
a minute was reported to the cap- 
tain, ‘Up and down, sir;’ and 
then, ‘ The anchor is aweigh, sir ;’ 
and at this the order was given, 
‘Easy ahead ; turn her to port, 
Captain H.’ ‘Ay, ay, sir,’ said 
the staff-commander, who attend- 
ed to the steering ; and making a 
sign to the man at the wheel, I 
saw the wheel go round from 
right to left, and felt at the same 
time the engines moving, seeing 
the ship turn slowly to the left. 
In a minute or two came from 
forward, ‘ Heaving in sight, sir ; 
clear anchor ;’ to which W. held 
up his hand, in token of hearing ; 
then a lot of piping that com- 
menced forward, at which the 
band ceased playing, and the 
capstan stopped, and the men 
who were on the quarter-deck fell 
out and picked up a big rope. I 
saw something going on forward, 
and heard W. say, ‘ Man the cat;’ 
at which the capstan was left, the 
men from it going to the big rope 
that led right round the deck, 
They stayed quiet a couple of 
minutes or so, and then I heard a 
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running out of the chain ; when 
quiet the order given, ‘ Away 
with the cat.’ The band played 
again, and the men went round 
the deck with the big rope in 
their hands at a fast double run ; 
the lieutenant forward held up 
his flag—a white one—W. held up 
his hand, every boatswain’s mate 
whistled, and the men stopped, 
paused, and let go the rope, which 
was belayed in the gangway. 
Then came, ‘ Man the fish.’ A 
rope the opposite side of the deck 
was picked up, and after some 
little delay I saw the flag held up 
again forward by the lieutenant. 
W. said, ‘Away with the fish.’ 
The same run took place ; the flag 
up again ; the whistling, stoppage, 
and the rope was belayed. Then 
came, ‘Man the up and down;’ 
and the men picking up another 
rope walked a few yards, and 
when the whistle went let it go 
again. I could see then thére 
was nothing much to be done. 
Something was still going on for- 
ward to complete this ‘catting 
and fishing of the anchor;’ but 
the anchor was up and in its place 
at the bows ready for letting go 
again. 

As soon as the fish started, the 
ship’s head being pointed for the 
Nab Light, the order was given 
to go on full speed; and the 
chief engineer being sent for, I 
heard him told to go forty revo- 
lutions, and to condense, that is, 
to turn sea-water into fresh, for 
the use of the ship, the forty 
revolutions giving the speed it 
was intended to keep. We were 
now gliding majestically past the 
Spithead forts, and out to the 
eastward, changing our course, as 
necessary, to pass the Warner and 
Nab Light-ships. When all ap- 
peared finished, I heard W. ask 
the captain if he wanted anything 
done. ‘ No.’ Then came the order 
‘Clean arms ;’ at which the bugle 
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sounded, and bluejackets and 
marines, getting their rifles and 
swords, commenced to clean them 
about the decks. This lasted for 
some ten minutes, when I saw a 
marine speak to one of the mid- 
shipmen on deck, and the boy 
immediately go to W. and say, 
‘Had their time to clean arms, 
sir. W. went to the captain and 
reported, ‘ Ready for quarters, sir; 
the captain bowed, and W. ordered 
‘Sound to quarters.’ The bugle 
sounded. Belts were put on, and 
the men fell in with their rifles. 
I noticed them in small parties ; 
the marines, who were all one 
side of the quarter-deck, had no 
belts on. Their rifles were in- 
spected by the captain of Marine 
Artillery and his subaltern, who 
belonged to the Marine Light 
Infantry. Such a fine body of 
men— big, broad-shouldered, deep- 
chested men/ I say men, because 
there was nothing of the lad ele- 
ment so painfully prominent in 
line regiments; they were all 
bearded bronzed men—not, per- 
haps, so well set up as some men 
one sees in regiments, but looking 
thoroughly fit and ready for work 
—workmanlike is the term I 
should apply tothem. The other 
side of the quarter-deck stood a 
party of seamen in two ranks. 
The way they went through the 
inspection exercise struck me 
much; no soldiers could have 
been more precise. Their rifles 
looked well kept, but their belts, 
which were of leather, looked 
dirty and shabby. On the gang- 
way stood a party armed with 
swords, or, I suppose, cutlasses 
only, and further forward I saw 
some men with no arms at all. In 
the battery below there were 
more bluejackets—those with 
rifles together, and those with 
swords together: To each party 
there was a lieutenant, attended 
by some juniors, inspecting the 
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men. The inspections over, each 
officer sent the men away to return 
their arms ; when they came back 
the guns were secured for sea. 
The heavy guns came in with the 
winches, were elevated so that 
their muzzles caught, and then 
held by chains. As each lieu- 
tenant had finished, I saw him 
report to W., who at the end 
reported, ‘All present and the 
guns secure,’ to the captain. 

All this did not take long, per- 
haps twenty minutes; but we 
were now outside the Nab, and 
keeping away round the Isle 
of Wight. The staff-commander 
had been attending to the steer- 
ing ; men were heaving the lead 
and calling the depth of water ; 
a look-out man, as soon as the 
anchor left the ground, had gone 
to the masthead ; the signal sub- 
lieutenant, a midshipman, and 
some four signalmen had been 
looking about everywhere; and 
seemingly keeping them all on 
the qui vive was Captain E., as 
he walked about watching every- 
thing, speaking to nobody, now 
and then looking at the compass 
and at the chart, which was in a 
little house or room on the bridge. 
W. had ordered ‘ Disperse,’ which 
had been duly sounded by the 
bugler, and the men were standing 
about in knots. I then heard 
Captain E. say, ‘Captain W., 
make sail—plain sail; but keep 
fast the mainsail.’ Then W. be- 
gan, ‘Main and mizen topmen of 
the watch, uncover their sails.’ 
Some men went aloft, and the 
main and mizen topsails had their 
covers, which keep the sails clean 
when steaming, taken off. As 
soon as it was done, ‘ Hands make 
sail; everybody came up, and a 
couple of midshipmen instantly 
went into each top; the officers 
went to their stations, small flags 
appeared—the first lieutenant for- 
ward with a white one, the lieu- 
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tenant who was at the mizen-mast 
a blue, and a boatswain’s mate on 
the gangway a red. The bugler 
took a position so as to see Cap- 
tain E. and W., evidently having 
both on his mind. ‘ Upper yard- 
men in the tops! The whistles 
went, and a small body of men 
ran up the rigging of each mast 
into the tops. I thought I saw 
Captain E. look annoyed at some- 
thing, and then he whispered to 
W., who said, ‘ Pipe down from 
aloft.’ A great deal of whistling, 
and all the men came down. 
‘ Talking in the fore rigging as the 
men went aloft,’ said W. Then 
came again, ‘Upper yardmen, men 
in the tops!’ and away went the 
men once more. A couple of min- 
utes were given them to rest in 
the tops, during which time, at a 
nod from Captain E., the bugler 
sounded ‘Attention; at which 
there was a deathlike stillness for 
a few seconds, during which W. 
said, ‘Quietness at the main bitts.’ 
The bugle sounded again. Then 
came, ‘Away aloft! The men 
who had been clinging with their 
heads under cover sprang in the 
rigging ; the men in the tops went 
higher. ‘Trice up, lie out! and 
every yard received its quota of 
men. I noticed that each yard 
had the men almost mathematic- 
ally placed ; but found it came so, 
but was not arranged. As the 
sails on each mast were ready, the 
little flags I have mentioned were 
held up, the blue first, then the 
white, then the red. W. looked 
very impatiently for the red. 
‘ Haul taut, let fa-all, sheet home!’ 
came in a breath ; the sails ap- 
peared from lower and topsail 
yards, and the men on deck tore 
away with the ropes they held in 
their hands, being stopped by a 
jerk. ‘Topsail halyards!’ Flags 
again appeared. ‘Attend the 
braces, hoist the topsails ! - With 
a run the yards went to the mast- 























head. Just before they got there 
came ‘ Let fall !’ and the topgallant 
sails and royals were dropped. 
Then ‘Belay main-topsail hal- 
yards. W. got impatient again 
about the main-topgallant hal- 
yards ; it all to me seemed con- 
fused. The bugle sounded ‘ Atten- 
tion.’ Captain E. spoke to W., 
and then came, ‘ There was talk- 
ing on the starboard gangway at 
the jib halyards ; great confusion 
at the main bitts; main-topgal- 
lant and royal halyards badly 
worked ; ropes left not coiled 
down. Carry on.’ The bugle 
sounded, work went on. ‘ Belay 
main-topgallant halyards. Belay 
main royal halyards. Brace up, 
set foresail, port braces.’ A great 
many ropes seemed taken hold 
of ; some were pulled in at once 
and left; then all waited with 
the rupes in their hands. ‘ Haul 
taut, brace forward, haul aboard !’ 
The yards moved, the foresail 
came down from its yard with a 
bang. ‘ Belay the fore brace, be- 
lay the main brace, belay the 
crossjack brace! came from W. 
all in a breath. Then the flags 
were held up again, some to the 
right or left, and at different 
angles, showing without word of 
mouth what brace of what yard 
was required. Ropes were pulled 
on and coiled down, and the men 
fell in about the deck in parties 
two deep. No speaking; not a 
word. All the men were down 
from aloft. W.spoke to Captain 
E. ; then I heard, ‘Call the watch.’ 
The boatswain’s mate whistled 
and called, ‘ All the port watch.’ 
Immediately after a midshipman 
told them to pipe the sweepers ; 
at which they whistled away for 
some seconds, the result being 
that all the decks were swept. 
A sub-lieutenant went on the 
bridge, and was told by Captain 
E. that the staff-commander was 
to keep charge of the ship, the 
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leadsmen were to be kept in the 
chains, and that looks-out were 
to be placedin time ; W. also telling 
him something, and then he in- 
troduced me to Captain E. They 
both hoped I had not been bored 
with being left to my own devices, 
and explained many things to me 
which I had seen, and which 
has enabled me to write this ac- 
count. 

No noise is allowed in her Ma- 
jesty’s ships, because, firstly, quiet 
is absolutely necessary in ‘ action,’ 
and as that is the raison détre 
of a man-of-war, all that tends for 
its readiness is borne in mind ; 
secondly, so many things are done 
together, without silence every- 
thing would get confused ; thirdly, 
it causes the men to think for 
themselves, instead of waiting for 
officers to think for them. ‘Then 
the way I had noticed the men 
go from rope to rope was brought 
about by much dumb-drill, and 
doing everything slowly at first, 
at last attaining speed. The mak- 
ing sail by my time lasted 9 min. 
25 sec. ; but I had taken it from 
first to last: the real time to peo- 
ple looking on from other ships 
would have been 3 min. 15 sec., 
as they would have commenced 
when the swarm of men went 
aloft, and finished when the fore- 
sail was seen as set; and I was 
told sail was not made well: 
about 2 min. was their general 
time. Captain E. explained it all 
so well and so simply; he seemed 
to be one of those men who could 
speak without technicalities, and 
make you understand the common 
sense there was in everything that 
had been done. 

With the exception of the of- 
ficer of the watch, the staff-com- 
mander, men at the wheel and 
heaving the lead, nothing was 
being done. Cheery voices were 
heard talking from amongst the 
men forward; and I could see 
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down below in some of the messes 
men were sewing, reading, and 
writing ; the officers were stand- 
ing about talking. 

Darkness was coming on, and 
the ship was steaming and sailing 
round the Isle of Wight. W. 
came to me and said, ‘ Now I can 
show you where you are to sleep ;’ 
and then took me down below the 
deck on which was his cabin, to 
the one lent me. How shall I 
describe it? Perhaps 6 ft. 6 in. 
broad, and 7ft. 6in. the other 
way; the height about 6 ft.— 
every available space of use; no- 
thing clear except the deck on 
which I stood. The bed was 
over a chest of drawers, the halves 
placed end on to each other; an- 
other chest of drawers made the 
dressing-table, with ivory-handled 
brushes, a silver-topped dressing- 
case, scent- bottles, pincushion, 
worked mats, and pretty little 
odd figures, there being a ridge 
round the top of the drawers to 
prevent them falling off. One 
corner had in it a marble piece 
for the washhand-basin, in which 
I found ready a little can of hot 
water. Amongst the beams of 
the ceiling I saw a bath, two 
tin cases, and a rack for some 
fifteen pairs of boots and shoes ; 
a gun-case was on a shelf; a 
fishing-rod, sword, and various 
sticks were held in a rack; a 
pistol and hunting-knife were over 
the pillow of the bed; the shelves 
were full of books, with but few 
exceptions medical works ; pretty 
pictures and photographs were on 
all sides ; and in odd places were 
looking-glasses, as I afterwards 
found, not placed there for a vain 
reason, but for the practical one of 
getting as much light as possible 
reflected from the round scuttle, 
about eight inches in diameter, the 
only way light came into the'cabin. 
The looking-glass for dressing, 
with its gilt frame and branches 
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for candles, going up to the ceiling, 
gave a good ‘ looking-glass cabin.’ 
Five candles were lighted as I 
came in by W.’s servant; and, 
with my clothes out on the bed, 
shoes on the deck, and an easy- 
chair to slip in, it looked so warm, 
cosy, and comfortable, I felt really 
this ‘s the place to enjoy dressing. 
No walking about for this or 
that ; a step to the left, and you 
can wash; a step to the right, 
reach your clothes; half-way, 
brush your hair and sit down; 
and when W. left me, telling me 
to come up to his cabin when 
dressed, the servant was gone, and 
the curtain drawn before the door, 
although there was enough noise 
from the screw, and some slight 
motion which assured one that 
one was at sea, yet the fancy was 
strong on me that I was on a 
stage in some pretty scene, and 
that ‘ dressing’ was the part I had 
to play. It was public from the 
people who were busy outside, but 
it was quite private: the privacy 
made me long to lengthen out the 
time of dressing; the publicity 
made me careful in the manner of 
performing my toilet. The sound 
of a ‘dressing-bugle,’ which I 
understood as a warning for din- 
ner, hurried me; and somewhat 
loth to leave the little cabin, 
I went to W., whom I found 
still dressing, but very angry with 
a big midshipman, a fine-looking 
lad, some eighteen or nineteen 
years old, whose offence appeared 
to me somewhat obscure. We 
stayed talking in the cabin till 
the dinner-bugle, when I followed 
W. to the ward-room, where I was 
introduced tothe various ofticers— 
lieutenants, marine officers, doc- 
tors, paymasters, and engineers, 
The ward-room is a large space 
with cabins round ; the mess-table 
stretches across the ship from the 
cabin on one side to the cabin on 
the other, leaving room for a per- 







































son to sit at each end, allowing 
the servants to pass ; the president 
and vice-president sit at the ends, 
the rest as they choose. W., in 
in virtue of being ex officio the 
senior member of the mess, never 
sat as president, but always on his 
left hand. I sat next, having on 
my left the gunnery lieutenant ; 
opposite sat the paymaster and 
captain of marine artillery; the 
president was one of the doctors. 
A very well-appointed table, ex- 
cellent lights; the pretty blue 
naval uniform, with the gold lace 
on the sleeves, relieved by a white 
waistcoat which every one had on; 
the marine subaltern’s red jacket, 
the clergyman’s black coat and 
M.B. waistcoat; the servants, 
marines; all dressed alike in blue, 
and who waited quietly and well, 
—made it altogether a scene of it- 
self, quite unique and unlike any 
mess I had ever dined in before. 
The dinner was excellent: soup 
and fish, two entrées, two joints, 
and sweets. The wines had evi- 
dently been selected by a connois- 
seur. I may make special men- 
tion of the claret and the dinner 
sherry, a cask of which W. offered 
to get me the next time he was 
at Gibraltar. W. and I began 
that chat for which my visit had 
been undertaken; but I found 
myself forgetting all about old 
schooldays, and watching and 
listening to the conversation go- 
ing on all round—pleasant good- 
humoured chaff, without a grain 
of bitterness, in which scarcely 
one whose foibles were not touched 
on lightly, and in some cases evi- 
dently lovingly. The conversation 
was first general, then individual ; 
then general again, this time get- 
ting on the Russo-Turkish war, 
and on all that bore on it. The 
Conservatives were in an over- 
whelming majority, and the two 
Liberals had a bad time ofit. I 
cannot say I heard anything very 
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statesmanlike on the subject of 
the war; but I heard many 
shrewd things said, and there 
seemed to be an ardent longing 
that the ship might be ordered to 
the Mediterranean—first, to have 
a go in at something, as the first 
lieutenant put it ; secondly, to be 
under Admiral Hornby, the com- 
mander-in-chief there; thirdly, to 
keep the waterway of the Darda- 
nelles open, and to prevent Russia 
holding Constantinople, as many 
seemed to think it a matter of 
time simply their getting there, 
in spite of Turkish gallantry. 
See-saw, up and down the table, 
went the talk. Odd snatches I 
heard. ‘By Jove, how Bono 
Johnny will believe in Allah and 
his prophet Mahomet since he has 
had a Remington rifle served out 
to him !’ from the end of the table. 
‘Given a Remington rifle as a 
means of faith, what ought an 
18-ton gun to do? ‘That Glad- 
stone is most peculiar, not to put 
too fine a point on it,’ from about 
the middle. ‘ O, we will be out 
there before the end of the year, 
lay you even we are, in sovs!" 
from close round me. There was 
a brightness about every one’s 
manner most pleasing, though 
their ages ran from twenty-two or 
so to about forty-eight. 

Before we were half through 
dinner a mid. came to W. : ‘ Half- 
past seven, sir.’ ‘Stand by ham- 
mocks,’ said W., asking to be 
excused. When he returned I 
found this was the time all the 
men took their hammocks from 
the nettings, which go right 
round the ship on the upper-deck, 
and hang them up below in their 
proper places. 

After coffee we had to leave the 
mess to go up to a place set apart 
for smoking. I had my choice 
of W.’s cabin or with the officers, 
and chese the latter; but before 
I commenced I went by accident 
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on deck, and there found I was 
in time to see the watch mus- 
tered. The men were all in a 
cluster on the lee side of the 
quarter-deck, except a few, who I 
learnt were petty officers, on the 
weather side ; the midshipman of 
the watch had a book on the cap- 
stan, and a man held a lantern 
for him to see; the officer of the 
watch, one of the lieutenants, 
stood so that every man passed 
him and could be seen that he 
was properly dressed and fit for 
duty ; the midshipman called the 
names over from the book, the 
men answered by saying a num- 
ber, passed from the lee to the 
weather side and went forward, 
the petty officers I noticed telling 
the men the hours they had to go 
to the wheel, lead, and look-out. 
There were besides the bluejackets 
a carpenter and a body of marines 
in the watch. As soon as the 
mustering was over, the midship- 
man reported, ‘The watch present, 
sir; and the lieutenant saying, 
‘Relieve the watch,’ the boat- 
swain’s mate whistled and said, 
‘All the starboard watch,’ and 
then ‘ Reliefs and lifeboats’ crew, 
fall in,’ when all the men who 
had been told off as they were 
mustered fell in, those from nine 
o’clock in one batch, ten o’clock 
in another, and so on. The men 
for the first hour instantly went 
to their posts, and the others were 
dismissed until five minutes be- 
fore their hour, when they were 
to be again mustered. The life- 
boats’ crew were the men in the 
watch who composed the two 
cutters’ crews, and some four men 
besides to lower the boats ; as soon 
as they were dismissed they went 
to see that both the cutters were 
right and ready to be lowered, the 
coxswain and the extra men re- 
porting it all correct. I was told 
the whole of this process was 
repeated at twelve, and at four in 
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the morning, the hours at which 
the watches are changed. Then 
I heard the following reports 
made to the officer of the watch 
within the nextten minutes : ‘Star- 
board-bow light all correct, sir ; 
* Masthead light all correct, sir ? 
‘ Looks-out all correct, sir,’ from a 
midshipman ; ‘ Port-bow light all 
correct, sir;’ ‘Guns all secure, sir ;’ 
and with these reports ropes were 
also stated to be coiled down and 
clear. I then heard Captain E. 
call the officer of the watch and 
give him some orders; and just 
then one bell struck, and ‘Star- 
board cathead,’ ‘Port cathead,’ 
came from forward; ‘Starboard 
gangway, from a man sitting in 
the netting close to me; then 
‘Port gangway,’ ‘Starboard quar- 
ter,’ ‘ Life-buoy.’ This I found to 
be the practice every half-hour, 
to show the look-out men are 
awake and alert. Then the officer 
of the watch began to shorten 
sail, for the wind had fallen quite 
light. ‘ Watch, up foresail.’ Up 
the men came. ‘Haul taut, up 
foresail.’ A rush of men from for- 
ward was all I could make out, 
it was so dark; and as I found 
ropes getting round my feet, I felt 
myself in the way, and went be- 
low to join the smoking-party, 
and there I was told about the 
watch-keeping. The officers were 
in four watches—thatis, they kept 
a watch and then were off for 
three watches; the men were in 
‘watchand watch,’ awatchon anda 
watch off alternately ; at sea, they 
had eight hours on deck one 
night and four hours the next. 
On the eight hours’ night they 
had the first watch from eight to 
twelve, and the morning watch 
from four until after breakfast 
at half-past seven; on the four 
hours’ night they had the middle 
watch only, from twelve to four. 
When the men were in the watch 
on deck they were not necessarily 




















awake all the time ; they might be 
so, but only when there was work 
to be done, or it was their time 
as one of the relief; when not 
wanted they could sleep, but not 
in their hammocks, and they 
were allowed to go in the battery 
to sleep, and there they packed 
in close to one another, the sleep- 
ing crowd being called ‘the mus- 
sel-bank.’ 

The men at the wheel were on 
for two hours, on all the other 
posts for one hour, the marines 
always taking the life-buoy post, 
and in bad weather one of the 
four places at the wheel. While 
we were smoking I could hear 
they were going on on deck taking 
in the sails; there was no noise, 
but the officer of the watch did a 
good deal of shouting; getting 
the sails in seemed to be some- 
thing more than play. At nine 
I had to adjourn to W.’s cabin to 
finish my cigar, and while there 
a series of reports came to him : 
‘Compartments cleared up, sir; 
‘ Fires and lights out, sir ;’ ‘ Bat- 
tery cleared up, sir;’ ‘ Mess-decks 
cleared up, sir.” ‘ What does all 
this mean? ‘O, the rounds. 
Come with me and see.’ I fol- 
lowed W., and outside his cabin 
found a dozen people ‘ of sorts’ all 
carrying lanterns. A procession 
was formed, W. and myself in 
the centre, and the marine subal- 
tern bringing up the rear. We 
started, stooped under the ham- 
mocks—‘Cooks,attention’—and at 
the end of each mess a man stood 
up. ‘All correct, sentry? from the 
marine officer; ‘ All correct, sir.’ 
This took place every time he 
passed a sentry. Through the bat- 
tery, through and round another 
set of messes, battery again, and 
then down below. Round the com- 
partment everything was cleared 
up, and with the procession of 
lanterns everything could be seen. 
The quietness below seemed to 
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me so marked; nothing could be 
heard of what was going on on 
deck; when near the engines 
the swing of the machinery, and 
that was all. A prisoner in one 
of the cells was visited; the other 
cellwas empty. The galley-fire was 
out, but the captain’s galley was 
not. When we came up to the 
place we had started from, W. 
went on deck to report the ship 
all correct below to Captain E. 
When he came below he took me 
down to the ward-room, and I 
found myself one of a very plea- 
sant whist-party. W. left me, 
saying he must turn in, as he had 
to get up early in the morning, 
and he hoped I would sleep com- 
fortably. We had just finished 
our fourth rubber and were talk- 
ing over it, when a lantern ap- 
peared at the door and a voice 
said, ‘Six bells, please, gentlemen.’ 
There was only the whist-party 
left, so we broke up, I going on 
deck. As I left the mess the lights 
were all put out, and the man 
with the lantern seemed appeased, 
for he lighted me up the ladder, 
and I found he was the Fouché 
of the ship, the head of the police, 
known as ‘Jaundey,’a corruption, 
so I was assured, of gendarme. 
On deck all work had ceased; 
the sails were furled ; no one was 
to be seen but the officers and the 
looks-out. A moonlight, still, 
calm night; the Portland lights 
in sight, and every now and then 
from the men round the ship 
came ‘ Light right ahead, sir ; 
‘ Light on the port-beam, sir,’ ail 
of which were examined carefully. 
The officers on duty speak to no 
one; so I found it solitary, and 
went below. W.’s servant was 
waiting for me, piloting me down 
to the snug little cabin, lighting 
the lights, asking what I wanted 
for my bath—salt or fresh water, 
hot or cold; when would [I like 
to be called; to mind how I got 
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into bed, as it was a swinging 
one; if I wanted a light or any- 
thing in the night to call ‘Sen- 
try,’ and the man outside would 
come and do anything—send for 
him if I liked ; he would call me at 
seven to-morrow—breakfast was 
at eight; the commander would 
be up at four, but would not 
dress till about seven; if I wanted 
to see the commander I would be 
sure to find him on deck at six, 
if I awoke and liked to go there ; 
andsoon. At last he said, ‘Good- 
night, sir,’ drew the curtain, and 
left me. I undressed very leisurely, 
for the cabin had a strange charm 
to me, being the smallest and 
cosiest place I had ever seen; 
but when, after some little diffi- 
culty, I got into bed, and blew 
the light out, I was very soon 
asleep. 

I awoke to find it was just six 
o'clock, and remembering what 
the servant had told me, dressed 
and went on deck, where, as he 
had said, I found W. The decks 
were all wet from scrubbing, and 
the men were stowing their ham- 
mocks, each man coming up 
with one over his shoulder or 
under his arm, falling into rank, 
and giving up his hammock as 
his turn came to a man in the 
nettings, who stowed, assisted to 
keep the right height by another 
with a gauge. It all looked like 
a colony of ants carrying things to 
their nest. It was alovely morn- 
ing, the coast of Devon in sight 
adding to the beauty of the scene. 
The water quite calm, and a great 
many sail in sight — trawlers, 
ships, and steamers—some hun- 
dreds of them to be seen. The 
ship looked very neat, just as when 
I had got on board at Spithead ; 
but still ropes were being pulled 
at to get them quite rigid. ‘Would 
you like a cup of ship’s cocoa?’ 
‘Yes ; for I felt very hungry. 
‘Well, come along to my cabin 
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Down 
W. and I went, and presently had 


and we will have some.’ 


a cup of cocoa each. I cannot 
say I liked mine particularly ; it 
wanted a great deal of sugar, was 
what I should call coarse. The 
men have it for breakfast with 
biscuit—not much ofa meal, from 
my point of view; but as they all 
looked in such good condition I 
argued their rations must be right, 
cocoa amongst other things. 

I then went to my cabin to 
dress, and found the little place, 
with the bath in one corner, the 
bed turned into a sofa, my wash- 
ing paraphernalia all laid out, 
and the candles lighted: the 
candles might have been dispens- 
ed with. After shaving I blew 
them out, having plenty of light 
from the round scuttle, which was 
open and let ina fresh sea air. 
I can quite fancy in any prolonged 
bad weather, when the scuttles 
have to be kept in, the atmosphere 
of these cabins getting unpleasant ; 
as I saw it, it was most pleasant. 

At eight o’clock there was 
breakfast, at which all the mess 
assembled. In spite of my cocoa 
I made a wonderfully good meal, 
and at half-past eight went on 
deck. The Eddystone could be 
seen, and also Plymouth. Cap- 
tain E. asked me how I had got 
through the night—hoped none of 
the noises had kept me awake. 
When I told him how soundly I 
had slept, he said he believed 
sound sleeping was peculiar to 
ships, for he always slept better 
on board than he did on shore, 
By this time W. came to report 
nine o'clock, and the salute loaded, 
the bugle sounded, and the men 
fell in for parade. All round the 
ship they stood. Officers in- 
spected them, and then the guns 
of their battery, reporting both 
to W. It was much like the in- 
spection of the previous evening, 
only there were no arms. When 
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all officers had reported, W. re- 
ported to the captain, and the bell 
was tolled for prayers. ‘ Fall out, 
Catholics and Nonconformists.’ 
Some ten per cent fell out, and 
the remainder were all marched 
onto the quarter-deck. Thechap- 
lain appeared. The bell ceased, 
and prayers were read, amongst 
them that beautiful one in Forms 
of Prayer to be used at Sea, which 
is only read in her Majesty’s ships, 
and is there read daily. Officers 
and men stood uncovered. I 
suppose the prayers lasted six or 
seven minutes; when over the 
* Disperse’ was sounded, and the 
men were dismissed. Then came, 
‘Saluting party to muster at their 
guns,’ and a salute of seventeen 
guns was ordered to be fired, for 
theships could be seenat Plymouth 
Sound, and we had been signal- 
ling to them to say what ship it 
was, the salute being for the port 
admiral. We were now approach- 
ing Plymouth Breakwater. The 
well-known lovely scenery needs 
no description. In fact, having 
seen it often before, I was so 
taken up with what was going on 
in the ship as barely to give it a 
passing glance. 

‘Hands, bring ship to anchor. 
Many feet on the move, and all 
one side of the deck men in small 
bodies had fallen in. Down be- 
low I found, where the cables 
were, another body of men stood. 
Lieutenants were sent for. The 
first and second were told about 
the anchors to be let go and 
the cable that was to go out. 
* Harbour-master coming out, sir,’ 
said the signal-officer to Captain 
E. ‘Ease her ;’ and the engines 
were eased, then stopped. A boat 
came alongside, and a sailor-like 
looking man in plain clothes and 
a billycock hat came on board. 
‘How do you do? where are you 
going to put us? said Captain E. 
There was some talking and point- 
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ing, and the ship went on again, 
everybody standing quite silent, 
W. only giving orders—‘ Call the 
galleys and duty cutters away,’ 
‘ Have the booms and accommoda- 
tion ladder ready’—and just some- 
thing now and then. The harbour- 
master directed the steering ; we 
rounded the west end of the Break 
water, went on. Presently [ saw 
a man by Captain E. hold up a 
flag, and the first lieutenant hold 
another up forward in response ; 
the engines were eased and stopped, 
and I saw both flags drop, and as 
they did so I heard ‘ One, two, 
three; let go ; and some whistling, 
and the starboard anchor was 
dropped, out rattled the chain, 
and as it went out the flags were 
hoisted forward, 3, then 4, then 
5, 6, 7, 8,9; then up went the 
flag by the captain again; there 
was a grinding of the chain, the 
ship seemed held. Down went the 
flag, ‘One, two, three; let go ;’ 
more whistling, and the port an- 
chor was let go. ‘Out swinging 
booms ; the men who were on 
deck ran forward. ‘ Haul out;’ and 
an arm was spread out from the 
ship on each side with a bang; 
the cutter and galley were also 
lowered. ‘ Moor ship, Captain W.,’ 
said Captain E. ‘Ay, ay, sir; 
hands, moor ship.’ A deal of whist- 
ling, and ‘ Hands, moor ship,’ was 
repeated by all the boatswain’s 
mates. In the mean time the ac- 
commodation ladder was going out 
at the mainmast, and forward I 
could see a miserable-looking black 
boat also going cut: this I found 
to be the copper punt. Presently 
the band struck up, and the men 
began to heave at the capstan. The 
flag the starboard side showed 
slowly decreasing numbers; the 
port side, as the chain rattled, they 
were increasing, till at last they 
stood at 5 and 4, and then the 
operation ceased. The cutter had 
taken the boatswain away, and 
EE 
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men had gone aloft to square the 
yards, uncover the sails covered for 
steaming, and cover some that are 
always covered in harbour. As the 
capstan finished, Captain E. or- 
dered the galley to be manned, 
and permission to be asked to put 
out fires; this was done by sig- 
nal to the port admiral, who per- 
mitted the fires to be put out ; 
and the galley being ready, Cap- 
tain E. went to report the ship, 
as he left saying good-bye to me, 
and kindly hoping I would have 
another trip in the ship some day 
again. 

My Bradshaw having warned 
me that I must be sharp about 
a train, I had my traps packed 
up as soon as I had dressed, and 
when Captain E. had left, W. 
gave me a boat to go on shore. [ 
had just time to say good-bye to 
those I could see, and hurried 
away. A twenty minutes’ pull took 
me into Millbay, which is close to 
the station, and I caught my train, 
which got me to Ryde again that 
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evening. As the train rolled away 
with me I jotted down the notes 
from which I have made this ac- 
eount. It all seemed like a dream, 
but a realistic one. The calm gran- 
deur of the ship, the quiet steady 
way in which everything went on, 
the utter absence of all hurry, 
anxiety, or trouble, and yet the 
careful earnestness with which all 
was done, had made an impression 
on me that I shall not forget, for 
[I find it has made me look at 
royal ships, naval officers, blue- 


jackets, and marines in a light I 


had never before looked at them. 
I feel a respect for them I had 
not felt before, and also a certainty 
that they are trying to be ready 
for any serious work that may 
fall to their lot. Saying good- 
bye to W., we both laughingly 
found out we had scarcely touched 
on the talk of old days for which 
my trip had been undertaken ; so 
he promised to have me again, if 
he could, to finish our talk. 
F. W. 
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Wiruin the last two generations 
a revolution, bloodless, gradual, 
and unobtrusive, but none the less 
radical and subversive, has been 
working within our midst. Silent- 
ly, yet surely, the invading forces 
of Wealth and Competition have 
marched into the once exclusive 
territory of Privilege, and de- 
throned her from her narrow and 
haughty position. We have had 
the age of the feudal system, when 
knightly deeds were the passport 
to distinction; we have had the 
age of superstition, when the 
priesthood was supreme ; we have 
had the intellectual age, when 
literary activity was the high-way 
to fame ; we have had the dissi- 
pated age, when gallantry was the 
only education of the satellites of 
fashion ; and now in this nine- 
teenth century we have in all its 
glory, ostentation, power, and vul- 
garity, the age of Money. Dis- 
guise it as we may, wealth is the 
governing force in our social sys- 
tem. Birth has its limits, intel- 
lect is fettered by restrictions ; 
ready money alone amongst us 
can walk erect straight on to its 
goal, and be master of all it sur- 
veys. What barrier opposes it? 
It surmounts its newly-found 
escutcheon with a coronet, and 
takes its seat amongst the How- 
ards and the Talbots of the House 
of Lords. Itissworn of the Privy 
Council and is enrolled in the 
Cabinet. It takes the oath before 


the Speaker, and is the representa- 
tive of wealthy shires and impor- 
tant boroughs. It buys up lands, 
castles, halls, and manor-houses ; 





it is put into the commission of the 
peace, wears the scarlet and silver 
of the deputy-lieutenant and the 
gorgeous uniform of the yeomanry, 
and constitutes itself an import- 
ant section of the landed gentry. 
It contracts brilliant marriages; 
it enters, and sometimes leads, 
society ; its sons officer the crack 
regiments; its daughters com- 
mand the matrimonial market ; 
in short, there is no boundary to 
its ambition, no confine to its 
power. Instead of the pedigree- 
chart we have substituted the 
banker’s-book. 

There was a time, however, 
and that not very long ago, when 
wealth and social position did not 
necessarily go hand in hand to- 
gether. Birth had its sphere and 
bullion its own world. Commerce 
drew its votaries from its own set, 
leaving the higher things in life 
to its betters. An unbridged gulf 
stood between the moneyed prole- 
tarian and the haughty aristocrat. 
It was right that the aristocrat 
should dance at Almack’s, should 
play his rubber at White’s, should 
command his troop in the Blues or 
the First Life Guards, should be 
returned for a close borough, and 
burden the state with his sine- 
cures. It was his right, his due, 
the necessary consequences that 
ancient lineage entailed. As for 
the City man, he had his ambition 
and settled career: let him be- 
come a director of the East India 
Company, a member of the Court 
of Aldermen, Lord Mayor, the 
warden of a company, or any- 
thing that the commercial classes 
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may aspire after; but forbid it, 
Heaven, that his vulgar figure 
should obtrude itself into the co- 
teries of society, that his plebeian 
hands should shuffle the cards 
in an exclusive club, that his sons 
should be attached to embassies 
or obtain commissions in crack 
regiments, that he should oust the 
landed gentry from the soil, and 
deem himself the equal of men 
whose ancestry dated back to the 
Conquest! Such were the views— 
views as old as the days of Aris- 
totle and of Plato—that society 
held as to the position of com- 
merce until the beginning of this 
century. Trade was ignoble; the 
only occupations fit for ‘a gentle- 
man’ were arms, diplomacy, the 
Bar, and the Church. But such 
narrow teaching exists no more. 
Commerce, with its splendid for- 
tunes, its exciting career, its rapid 
profits, has cast the professions 
into the shade, and counts among 
its followers some of the best 
blood in the land. What is the 
income of a leading barrister, of a 
renowned physician, of a bishop, 
or an ambassador, or a statesman, 
when compared with the colossal 
profits of a great tea-broker, corn- 
merchant, brewer, distiller, ware- 
houseman, stockbroker, or of 
that omnivorous creature the 
general merchant? No wonder 
that the sons of peers gladly ac- 
cept partnerships in good firms, 
that dandies go on ’Change, and 
that the voice of Fashion declares 
that ‘there is nothing like trade 
nowadays.’ Privilege, with its 
airs and graces, its charms and 
imperfections, its patronage and 
its injustice, is dead and buried, 
and over its newly-raised mau- 
soleum Capital and Competition 
dance in jubilant triumph. 

I am led to make these reflec- 
tions whenever I have the plea- 
sure of meeting my friend Mr. 
Angus McWelder, the wealthy 


ironmaster west of the Clyde, and 
member for the Forge Burghs. In 
none of our institutions has Re- 
form been more busy with its 
destructions and innovations than 
with the House of Commons. Be- 
fore the Bills of 1832 and 1867 
became law, a young man of good 
blood or of great ability could take 
his seat upon the green benches of 
the Lower House as the nominee 
of some powerful peer or opulent 
squire, without it costing him a 
farthing. In this easy way the 
second Pitt, Canning, and Macau- 
lay entered the House of Com- 
mons. But at the present day, 
thanks to Reform Bills and the 
establishment of election judges, 
to become a member of Parlia- 
nent (save in certain exceptional 
cases, where brilliant talent or 
an hereditary name specially re- 
commends itself to a constitu- 
ency) requires money, and in many 
instances money alone. What 
chance has the most glib barrister 
or the most clever adventurer 
against some local plutocrat who 
builds a new wing to the town hos- 
pital, erects almshouses for the 
poor, subscribes liberally to the 
racecourse, gives cups at re- 
gatta meetings, and on all occasions 
drops his money as freely perhaps 
as he does his h’s? What chance 
has an unknown new-comer, with 
a few hundreds advanced to him 
out of the funds of the political 
committee of his club, against the 
man of capital who has been 
‘ nursing’ the borough for years in 
the expectation of a vacancy, and 
who, in spite of bribery and cor- 
ruption clauses, lets the inhabi- 
tants of the town know perfectly 
well that if they stand by him he 
will be their friend, spend his 
money amongst them, look after 
their local interests, and assist 


them in all their urban improve-, 


ments ? 
Two things are now requisite 
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to obtain a seat in Parliament— 
money and a long courtship to the 
shire or borough. The consequence 
is that the House of Commons at 
the present day is a somewhat dull 
assembly; its members having 
taken to politics late in life, there 
is an absence of that youthful 
talent which made the House 
bright with its keen wit in the 
‘good old times’ of close boroughs 
and nomination boroughs. 

From what I hear of Mr. Mc- 
Welder, he is not calculated, 
either by his wit or his eloquence, 
to enliven the character of the 
debates. He is interested in but 
one subject—the sewage question; 
and as the word ‘ manure,’ which 
he calls, by the way, ‘ manyer,’ 
enters largely into the composition 
of his speeches, the wags have 
christened him ‘ Old Guano.’ No 
matter what may be before the 
House—the Estimates, affairs in 
the East, the repair of a turret- 
ship, Church reform, and the like 
—as sure as McWelder rises to 
speak, so sure will the current of 
his eloquence finally flow into 
the drainage question, until cries 
of ‘Order, order!’ ‘ Question !’ and 
a friendly tug at his coat-tails 
from his nearest neighbour brings 
him down from the lofty height of 
his subject to his seat. The ap- 
pearance of McWelder is not in 
his favour. His face is red and 
rough like a Highland steer, and 
crowned with light sandy hair 
which is turning gray at the roots. 
His eyes are small, and their ex- 
pression marred by a most diaboli- 
cal squint, caused apparently by a 
constant examination of a great 
wart which nestles closely at the 
side of the nose beneath them. 
His chest and barrel are huge 
and tremulous, and supported by 
short sturdy legs as bandy as the 
timbers of a sugar-cask. He 
speaks a language intelligible, I 
believe, to the members of his 


family, but which requires great 
care and attention on the part of 
the stranger to master. At times 
when excited upon his favourite 
topic, or indignant with one of 
the morning-room waiters because 
the Scotsman has been mislaid 
or the Glasgow Herald has not 
arrived, I am fearful lest his 
burrs and his brogue should force 
the roof off his mouth. Like 
many men whose appearance is 
somewhat repelling, he is the 
essence of kindliness. The nut is 
coarse and shaggy, but the kernel 
is sweet and tender. When you 
know him he talks simply of him- 
self, and owns with pride that 
he began life by trundling a 
wheelbarrow in one of his own 
quarries. On most Wednesdays 
and Saturdays he engages the 
largest table in the strangers’ 
dining-room of the Caravanserai, 
and feasts his constituents, men 
as red, as unwieldy, and as loud 
and singsong in their talk as him- 
self, and who sit far into the 
night over their wassail of ‘ whus- 
ky’ in the smoking-room. Next 
to telling a very long story, always 
about Scotland and Scotchmen, 
which is simply incomprehensible 
from its want of point and imita- 
tion of dialect to any one not 
hailing from the banks of the 
Clyde, the delight of Mc Welder 
is to reproduce before any audience 
that will attend to him, in his 
own peculiar language, thespeeches 
that were made the night before 
by the more important members of 
the House. To listen to my friend 
you would imagine that he was on 
the mostintimate terms with every 
member of the Government and 
of the Opposition, for he calls 
them all by their Christian names 
in conversation. If the Earl of 
Beaconsfield has laid before their 
lordships in the Upper House 
some important disclosures as to 
the state of foreign affairs during 
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a season of grave crisis, McWel- 
der innocently remarks as he snorts 
over the Times to me or to some 
one else of his acquaintance, ‘ Ye 
should have hair-r-r-r-r-d Ben- 
jamin in the Hoose last nicht ; it 
wur jist pair-r-r-fect.’ Should the 
name of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer crop up, it is McWel- 
der’s opinion ‘ that Stafford is do- 
ing vara weel in the Hoose, leddie ; 
dinna fash yersel he can hold his 
ain against William.’ When he 
alludes to the most noble the 
leader of the Opposition, or to the 
Right Honourable the Speaker, 
he speaks of those august persons 
in so familiar a manner that you 
might imagine he was a blood 
relation of the family. No mat- 
ter who the man is whose life 
or whose character is being dis- 
cussed, whether he be a Cabinet 
Minister or a judge or an ambas- 
sador or a bishop, provided that 
he at least be a somebody, Mc- 
Welder will always make some 
casual remark about him, and 
designate him by his Christian 
name. Why he does this no one 
knows, for he is the last man 
to give himself airs and put on 
swagger. How he remembers the 
Christian names of all the great 
people he so familiarly alludes to 
is also a puzzle to me. Whisky 
must be very conducive to a good 
memory. 

Until I became more intimately 
acquainted with McWelder, an 
acquaintance since cemented by a 
diligent study of Sir Walter Scott 
and the glossary to Burns’s poems, 
it was a puzzle to me why he 
should have embraced a parlia- 
mentary career. He did not want 
a baronetcy ; he had no social as- 
pirations ; his education, to put it 
kindly, was imperfect ; he had no 
strong political opinions ; he had 
no special grievances to air. Why, 
therefore, should an uncouth un- 
tutored man, who was the head of 
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a most important manufacturing 
industry, give up his valuable 
time, neglect his business, and in- 
cur a grave expenditure to embark 
upon a career for which he was 
both socially and intellectually 
unfitted? The question is a rea- 
sonable one; let me therefore 
answer it from information that I 
afterwards received. Mr. McWel- 
der, as soon as Fortune began to 
smile upon him, and iron to elaim 
him for its own, took unto him- 
self a wife, the daughter ofa large 
manufacturer at Galashiels. For 
several years their married life 
kept the even tenor of its way. 
McWelder, engrossed by his com- 
mercial operations, had very little 
time for anything else, and what 
leisure fell to him was spent in 
improving the magnificent estate 
he had lately purchased from a 
Scotch peer, whose descent was as 
rapid as McWelder’s ascent. As 
Mrs. Mc Welder annually for some 
seven years presented her lord and 
iron-master with pledges of her 
love with the most painful punc- 
tuality, she naturally had little 
opportunity for idleness. When 
she wanted change of air, she was 
delighted with a tour in the 
Highlands, or with the shooting- 
box on her husband's moors ; and 
when she thought a little society 
would do her good, she and her 


husband took ahouse in Edinburgh- 


for the winter. Neither their 
thoughts nor their ambition went 
beyond their being happy and 
useful in the position that Provi- 
dence had placed them. Fond of 
her husband and of her children, 
Mrs. McWelder’s life was one 
most equal and contented. But 
the serpent was on the trail to 
poison her with its venom. 

It so happened that a Mr. Mc- 
Mashem of Ayr, a wealthy brewer 
and intimate friend of Mc Welder’s, 
was returned to Parliament for 
Vatlivat. Mrs. McMashem now 


+ 
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lorded it over poor Mrs. McWel- 
der, though they had been at 
school together and had learnt the 
Westminster Catechism together, 
to an extent not to be borne by 
human endurance. She took the 
pas of her on every occasion. She 
laughed at the people of Glasgow ; 
she ridiculed the clerical and legal 
society of Edinburgh; she took 
her children from a Scotch board- 
ing-school and sent them to Rug- 
by; she quitted the Free Church 
and became an Episcopalian ; she 
affected to talk English ; and in 
short, she pooh-poohed everything 
and everybody about her. ‘ There 
was only one place to live in, and 
that was London,’ she said over 
and over again to Mrs. Mc Welder. 
Indeed, the good lady brewed 
mischief as her husband brewed 
beer. The die was cast. Nothing 
would now satisfy Mrs. McWelder 
but that her husband should enter 
Parliament, and she be on a foot- 
ing of equality with that ‘ ojous’ 
Mrs. McMashem. Need I say that 
when a lady takes anything very 
violently into her head nothing 
on theearth beneath or in the water 
under the earth will prevent her 
from attaining her object? Mc Wel- 
der felt that if his life was to be 
bearable he must submit to his 
wife’s wishes. He was somewhat 
disturbed in his mind as to which 
political party he should attach 
himself. Should he be a Raadi- 
cal, or should he be a Consairva- 
tive? His impartial wife came to 
his rescue. ‘Ah, Angus, dinna fash 
yersel aboot political opeenions ; 
jist enter the Hoose o’ Commons 
for ainy toon that'll tak ye! Ye 
can think ofopeenions afterwards !" 
The prospect of an immediate 
vacancy in the Forge Burghs— 
which had been Tory since Sheriff- 
muir—decided Mc Welder to enrol 
himself in the ranks of the ‘ Con- 
sairvative’ party. He hurried up 
to London, saw the political agent, 
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and was interrupted in an elo- 
quent speech upon the purity and 
fidelity of his political principles 
by the practical question, What 
was he prepared to spend? It 
was the old story of ‘them as pays 
my rent has my vote.’ The Forge 
Burghs were commercially ambi- 
tious: they wanted a new dock ; 
they wanted a new pier, a good 
quay, warehouses, harbour drain- 
age, a junction with the North 
British Railway, and a few other 
moderate requests. The man who 
helped them the most in carrying 
out their intentions was sure of 
being returned. McWelder came 
down with his hundreds like a 
man, and soon caused his oppo- 
nent—a respectable Edinburgh 
advocate, who could talk a horse’s 
hind leg off upon such ques- 
tions as education, the Established 
Church, the law of hypothec, 
Scotch currency, &c., but whose 
purse was more slenderly stocked 
than his head—to desist from can- 
vassing. For the last five years 
the great iron-master has repre- 
sented the Forge Burghs. 

It is said that as scon as a man 
becomes acclimatised to the peca- 
liar atmosphere of the House of 
Commons he cares to breathe no 
other air. This is the case with 
McWelder. Outside St. Stephen's 
all is now a blank and devoid of 
interest to him. His eldest son 
carries on the business, and his 
wife, thanks to ministerial recep- 
tions and to her hospiialities at the 
big house in Cromwell-road, is 
getting on in London society, and 
McWelder is left much to his own 
devices. He is always at West- 
minster, and is ever to be depend- 
ed upon to make up a House; for 
when not in the presence of the 
Speaker or the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, he is sure to be in the 
smoking-room or in the little 
apartment sacred to the genial 
Sergeant-at-Arms. He speaks 
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constantly ; but as no one listens 
to him, he takes his revenge by 
writing out his speeches (with 
casual interpolations of ‘ cheers,’ 
‘loud cheers,’ ‘ hear, hear,’ and 
‘laughter’) and sending them to 
his subsidised organ, the Forge 
Daily Blower. He serves on com- 
mittees, and it has fallen to my 
lot occasionally to hear him exam- 
ine a witness ; one of the clerks 
has at last been appointed as an 
interpreter. Nothing he delights 
in more than being attentive to 
such ladies as he ushers into their 
latticed gallery. How he hands 
them their tea! how he informs 
them of the customs of the House! 
how he points out all the distin- 
guished members, talking of them 
of course as William and Robert 
and John and Henry! how po- 
lite, how garrulous, how egotistic 
he is! I fancy he does not tell 
Mrs. McWelder the names of all 
the ladies he puts down in the 
book. On an important night, 
when the entrance to the lobby 
is thronged with spectators anx- 
ious to obtain admission into the 
House, how slowly, how statelily 
he passes the policeman and runs 
the gauntlet of inquiring eyes! 
Surely that bent figure, that 
thoughtful brow, that absorbed 
air can belong to none other 
than a Cabinet Minister full of 
the grave information he is about 
to lay before the House! How 
he stands about the lobby, with 
that peculiar House-of-Commons 
air which is so different from every 
other form of swagger, or unites 
himself to little groups of mem- 
bers, or walks arm-in-arm with a 
friend, solemn and thoughtful, as 
if upon his rounded shoulders all 
the responsibilities of the Empire 
rested! Yet he is no humbug. 
Though he thinks there is no 
club like the House of Commons— 
its chat and gossip the best, its 
dinners the best, its smoking-room 


the best, its library the best,—an 
that he would like to be buried 
in a House of Commons coffin 
beneath the flags of the Embank- 
ment, still he serves his constitu- 
ents well. He attends to all 
their local requests ; works at what 
private bills they require; never 
shirks them when they call upon 
him; dines with them; puts 
their names down forthe Speaker's 
or the Strangers’ Gallery; does 
his best to get them places in 
the Customs or the Revenue ; 
patronises their sons ; promises a 
good deal, and fulfils not a little. 
As McWelder belongs only to 
the Caravanserai, he uses the club 
very frequently. Whenever her Ma- 
jesty or the Speaker holds a levée, 
he generally puts in an appearance 
afterwards in the smoking-room to 
exhibit the green and gold of his 
Archer’s uniform, The waiters fear 
him, for his orders are not very 
intelligible to the Southern ear, 
and he is apt to be irritable when 
asked to repeat his request. He 
is fond of the society of young 
men, many of whom, I regret to 
say, with the insincerity of youth, 
eat his dinners, smoke his cigars, 
dance at his wife’s balls, ride his 
horses, use his opera-box, ask him 
for Speaker’s orders, and then be- 
hind his back imitate his peculi- 
arities and ridicule his kindnesses. 
Fortunately Mc Welderis not thin- 
skinned. He can listen unflinch- 
ingly to the derisive laughter of 
the House when turned against 
him; he can bear unmoved 
its offensive indifference to his 
speeches ; chaff, innuendoes, invec- 
tive, are powerless to wound him. 
With amusing blindness McWel- 
der is under the impression that 
he is a practical statesman and a 
politician of a high order. The 
office he especially considers him- 
self fitted for is to be Presi- 
dent of the Local Government 
Board. He has lately been elected 
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a member of the committee of the 
club ; consequently his first duty 
was to make inquiry into its 
drainage system. Undoubtedly, as 
MeWelder says, a special know- 
ledge of any subject is always 
useful in the House of Commons ; 
but it is doubtful to me whether 
my friend’s ‘ special knowledge’ is 
of such a nature as to bear him on 
its unsavoury tide to office, how- 
ever humble. His seat is sure ; 
his fortune large; his wife is 
avaricious after social honours ; 
he has spent a good deal of money 
for ‘the party :’ it would not there- 
fore surprise me if some day we 
should see on the panels of the 
gorgeous barouche that occasion- 
ally waits for McWelder outside 
the Caravanserai, the blood-red 
hand. 

There must be something ter- 
ribly fascinating in parliamentary 
life which the stranger to its exist- 
ence fails to understand or sympa- 
thise with. When I see a man 
like Mc Welder not only interested 
in, but engrossed by, his duties, it 
is evident that St. Stephen’s has 
charms which she only displays 
to those admitted within her cir- 
cle. It cannot be the social dis- 
tinction that once attended upon 
the letters M.P., for at the present 
day many of our legislators are 
little better than town councillors. 
It cannot be the prizes of the 
profession, for out of the six hun- 
dred and odd members how many 
draw salary from the Treasury ? 
Why should a man abandon his 
business, give up much of his 
leisure, be absent from the country 
when it is most beautiful, live for 
many hours in a close atmosphere, 
keep late hours, have to attend 
to often dull and laborious work, 
spend his money, receive no pay, 
and be on terms of acquaintance- 
ship with a vast number of people 
many of whom in all probability 
are repulsive to him, and all for 


the honour of being returned to 
Parliament? Yet, considering 
how every seat is competed for, 
there must be some powerful at- 
traction in the green benches of 
the House of Commons, which we, 
who are not under the wand of 
the magician, fail to comprehend. 
Ican understand certain men—the 
venal, the ambitious, the intel- 
lectually active—embracinga poli- 
tical career ; they may win or they 
may lose, but still the struggle is 
worth the effort. What I cannot 
understand is, why the men who 
constitute the majority of the 
House of Commons, the men who 
cannot hope to get anything, who 
do not even wish to get anything, 
who are mere voting-machines and 
Wednesday orators—I cannot un- 
derstand why these should dis- 
burse large sums of money, should 
subject themselves to much phy- 
sical labour, should swallow self- 
respect for a vote, should be eter- 
nally badgered, worried, and an- 
noyed, for what to my simple gaze 
seems a game hardly worth the 
candle. Some little time ago a 
friend of mine, a man whose birth 
and fortune render him indepen- 
dent of the ordinary aspirations of 
mankind, caught a terrible cold. 
He was put to bed ; a blazing fire 
was all aglow in the room ; the 
sudorific he had taken was agree- 
ably acting; a sense of comfort 
and relief tingled through his 
frame; quiet and contented, he 
was immersed in the pages of Le 
Nabob. Suddenly his door-bell 
was rung, a messenger came in 
hot haste from ‘the whip,’ and 
he had to hurry down to the 
House of Commons to swell the 
ranks of the Government against 
the tactics of a mischievous Op- 
position. Why should he have 
subjected himself to this? Que 
diable allait-il faire dans cette 
galére? He never speaks in the 
House; he is pale with terror 
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even when he has to address his 
constituents ; he never serves on 
committees ; he does not want a 
peerage; he is not a barrister in- 
tent upon reaching the woolsack ; 
the House of Commons can give 
him nothing that he has not al- 
ready ; and yet session after session 
he submits to boredom, to late 
hours, toa bad atmosphere, and to 
numerous restrictions interfering 
with his comfort and his liberty. 
I doubt whether McWelder, in 
the days when he was consoli- 
dating his iron business, worked 
much harder than he does now 
for the honour and glory of the 
thing. What with writing letters 
to his constituents, listening to 
their wants, their grievances, their 
applications, bothering the patient 
and long-suffering clerks of the 
House of Commons about the 
private bills he wants to introduce, 
serving on committees, occasion- 
ally being a member of a Royal 
Commission, hunting up references 
in Hansard for his speeches and 
replies, and putting in a constant 
attendance (when has his name 
been absent from the division list?) 
at the debates of the House, he 
never appears to have a minute to 
himself during the session; and 
what little leisure he possesses al- 
ways seems occupied in dining 
his constituents, taking Mrs. Mc- 
Welder to receptions, going to a 
State ball or concert or two, and in 
attending Jevées. It is only very 
early in the morning or very late at 
night that his presence haunts the 
writing-room and smoking-room of 
the Caravanserai. Even out of the 
session he is constantly occupied. 
When he is good enough in the 
autumn to ask me to Anvilhaugh 
Castle he can seldom spare time 
to shoot the grouse on the moors 
or the pheasants in his well-pre- 
served coverts, because he has to 
preside at this dock committee, or 
that railway committee, or the pier 
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improvements committee, or the 
Forge Burghs Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, or the Forge 
Burghs Quarry dinner, orthe Maso- 
nic meetings of the Hammer Lodge, 
or the hundred and one other calls 
upon the time of a man who is 
both a popular and hardworking 
M.P. and an extensive landowner. 
Still McWelder is not to be pitied. 
He is so thoroughly wedded to his 
new life that were he to be unseat- 
ed to-morrow no man north of the 
Tweed would be more miserable. 

As for the fair chdtelaine of 
Anvilhaugh, she has for a long 
time ceased to trouble herself with 
the McMashems of this life. A 
lady whose dinners are as well 
dressed as herself, whose dances 
are famous for the excellent con- 
ditidn of the floor and the magni- 
ficent suppers that follow, whose 
two daughters are supposed to 
have eighty thousand apiece, and 
who is every season increasing her 
social reputation, need take little 
notice of those she knew in the 
days of her obscurity. ‘They are 
not in my set,’ she says to me in 
excellent English, and in the tones 
of one who from her earliest in- 
fancy has been born in the pur- 
ple, and always worn the colour. 
Ah, Mistress McWelder, though 
the Westminster Catechism may 
have tanght you much, methinks 
the articles in the creed of London 
Society have taught you more! 
Weigh husband and wife in the 
balance, and the husband will be 
found to be the better and more 
sterling of the two. On the bede- 
roll of baronets you may find men 
more polished with the gloss of 
civilisation, and better educated 
with the lore of the schools, but 
not one more honourable in his 
dealings, more indefatigable in 
his labours, more honest and 
just, than the future Sir Angus 
McWelder, Bart., M.P. for the 
Forge Burghs. 














COSMIC METEOROLOGY. 


a 


Science retains strong hold of 
its votaries; stronger even than 
Literature and Art. Although 
Rubens might be persuaded to 
act as ambassador, Bulwer to try 
his strength in parliamentary de- 
bate, and Disraeli to neglect the 
profession of novel-writing for 
that of party-leading, we can 
hardly fancy Newton leaving his 
Principia unfinished in order to 
take ministerial office, or Davy 
renouncing his laboratory for the 
sake of a seat in a Cabinet. Quite 
recently a portfolio tempted M. 
Faye to join the French ‘ Minis- 
iry of Affairs ;’ but any one could 
easily guess beforehand that, As- 
tronomy would get the master of 
Politics. 

In fact, the expectant Director 
of the Paris Observatory served 
two masters, during a brief inter- 
val, in the usual way. How he 
held to the one while engaged to 
the other may be seen from a 
manifesto ‘Sur la Météorologie 
Cosmique,’ proving that, in spite 
ofan excursion into the realms of 
government, his heart, untravell- 
ed, still returns to his first love, 
Physical Science. He is to be 
congratulated on his final choice ; 
and so also are the readers of the 
lucid articles which he will now 
be spared from political struggles 
and squabbles to write at leisure. 

M. Faye, deeply interested in 
Meteorology, is wedded to the 
belief that every meteorological 
phenomenon is produced solely by 
the heat of the Suu ; which is a 
simple and, he thinks, a sufficient 
cause. But nowadays that cause 
is not enough. Attempts are 


made to call up cosmic influences, 
outlying powers, as entitled to 
meddle with the matter. Spirits 
are summoned from the vasty deep 
—such as planetary forces, the 
spots and the rotation of the Sun, 
shooting stars, the Moon, besides 
electrical and magnetic actions 
supposed to be incessantly inter- 
vening between the fixed stars 
and our system. This upstart in- 
truder, Cosmic Meteorology, which 
is daily encroaching on the domain 
of true science, requires examina- 
tion—that is, putting down ; and 
M. Faye forthwith, in an elabor- 
ate ‘ Notice,’ puts it down accord- 
ingly. We can easily conceive 
him, while a Minister of a day, 
hugging tight in his pocket the 
proof-sheets of that Notice, as 
more precious than all his official 
documents put together. 

The Moon! Is it worth while 
extinguishing the Moon? Why, 
the vulgar prejudice of her influ- 
ence on the weather is an error 
which has been over and over 
again refuted. M. Faye proceeds 
at once to get rid of the Moon, 
and to occupy his mind with more 
serious business. 

For everybody, he pleads, ac- 
cords to the Sun the privilege of 
regulating the course of the sea- 
sons. Their majestic alternations 
harmonise well with the march 
of a heavenly body who constant- 
ly meets our eyes with the same 
invariable aspect. But changes 
of the weather, so unexpected and 
frequent, seem to require, people 
think, a more variable origin. If 
we consider the daily vicissitudes 
of rain and sunshine, of fogs, 
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winds, clear skies, and clouds, the 
Moon is the only heavenly body 
whose rapid alterations of form 
and position answer to such un- 
ceasing variations. She has an 
old-established reputation for in- 
constancy ; witness Juliet’s apos- 
trophe : 


‘ O, swear not by the moon, the inconstant 
m 


oon, 
That monthly changes in ber circled orb, 
Lest that thy love prove likewise vari- 
able.’ 


In truth the Moon’s course does 
really offer numerous periodical 
changes, without taking into ac- 
count anomalous events, such 
as eclipses and others. If the 
weather’s caprices are more or less 
periodical, they can hardly bericher 
in contrasted periods than theMoon 
herself is. Moreover, prediction- 
makers have the additional re- 
source of lunistices, when the Moon 
is stationary; of the epochs when 
her declination is either north or 
south, when she crosses the equa- 
tor or the ecliptic, when she is on 
the same side of the equator as 
the Sun, or on the opposite side. 
Note well that all these circum- 
stances really have some influence 
on the ebbing and flowing of the 
sea; whence, sailors do not fail 
to conclude, they also influence 
the tides of our aerial ocean. 

If we accepted literally every 
lunar prejudice, the Moon would 
rule many things besides the 
weather. Madmen and lunatics 
would be subject to her power. 
There are veterinary surgeons 
who say that the sight of certain 
horses becomes dim or clear ac- 
cording to the phases of the 
Moon. Woodmen insist that if 
trees are felled with a waning 
Moon, the wood will speedily 
decay. Housewives declare that 
if you kill your pig, as you ought, 
with a crescent Moon, the bacon 
will swell nicely in the boiling ; 
if, on the contrary, when she is 


in the wane, it will shrivel, 
shrink, and be hard and good for 
nothing. Finally, all sailors in a 
mass, except the most highly 
educated officers, attribute every 
change of weather to the Moon. 
Why? Nobody knows. Suchlike 
prejudices must be accepted, and 
their truth taken for granted, 
without discussion. There is no 
want of instances. 

M. Faye was once walking ina 
friend’s pleasure-ground, in com- 
pany with the gardener. A wood- 
pecker passed before them, in its 
undulating flight from tree to tree. 

‘What a pity I haven't my 
gun ! the man exclaimed. 

‘But why should you kill the 
poor bird ? asked M. Faye. ‘He 
lives on insects and their larve 
which he finds in the bark, and 
so does good instead of harm.’ 

‘Monsieur, he riddles the trees 
through and through with holes.’ 

‘Ah! You fancy that that weak 
little creature can do with his bill 
what you would have a hard task 
to manage with an auger!’ 

After a moment’s hesitation the 
gardener confidently replied, 

‘He uses a plant, which we do 
not know, but which makes his 
beak as hard as steel.’ 

It is exactly because prejudices 
are beyond the reach of discussion 
that it is so difficult to bring them 
to reason. Natural philosophers 
have perfectly explained the phe- 
nomena attributed to La Lune 
Rousse, the Red Moon, which are 
really caused by the state of the 
atmosphere. Gardeners, never- 
theless, persist in making the 
Red Moon (the lunation between 
the Paschal and the Pentecostal 
Moons) responsible for the morn- 
ing frosts which frequently occur 
at that season. But the ancients 
never entertained the idea that 
the Moon’s phases were the cause 
of changes in the weather ; it was 
Jupiter’s privilege to assemble the 























clouds and to dart the thunder- 
bolts. The lucky and unlucky 
days of the lunar month belong 
to Astrology and not to Meteor- 
ology. Bouvard, Arago, and 
many others have proved, by long 
series of observations, that the 
Moon does not affect the weather. 
Labour in vain! The majority 
of sailors interpret the Moon’s 
age, each according to his own 
private rule of belief. The only 
effectual refutation would be to 
strike at the root of the evil in 
early youth, and make school- 
children repeatedly recite and 
copy truthful sentences, such as, 
‘It is ridiculous to believe in 
sorcerers, witches, were-wolves, 
and Red Moons;’ ‘It is not true 
that the New Moon changes the 
weather, that the Full Moon 
eats up the clouds, that thunder- 
bolts are made of stone; and 
other items of the vulgar creed. 
Accurate knowledge of facts 
might thus be promoted by a 
catechism of things not to be 
believed. 

There is some excuse for people 
who forget that the world is 
wider than the horizon which 
bounds their vision. If the 
weather happen to change within 
that horizon, when the Moon be- 
comes full, they assert, by the 
most natural of human sophisms, 
that the Full Moon is the cause 
of the change. They make no 
inquiry whether the weather has 
changed elsewhere, within the 
circuit of other people’s horizons. 
They are not aware that, often, 
the weather changes with them, 
while a couple of hundred leagues 
away not the slightest change has 
taken place. If cognisant of the 
fact, they ought to remember 
that the Moon must shine alike 
for all, and that she could not, by 
the same action exerted on the 
same day, bring unclouded skies 
and sunshine here, and rain, hail, 
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or snow within easy telegraph 
distance. 

An infallible mode of disprov- 
ing the supposed connection be- 
tween the phases of the Moon 
and the changes of the weather 
is to keep a register of both. 
If such a physical connection 
really exists, the discrepancies, 
purely accidental, will be few in 
number ; and the wider the range 
of cases recorded, the smaller will 
be the proportion of disagreements 
compared with the total number 
of cases. In fact, the thing has 
been already done by serious me- 
teorologists, who have undertaken 
the ungrateful task of submitting 
popular dicta to the test of facts. 
From: Serafini’s observations at 
Vigevano, comprising thirty-eight 
years, it was inferred, ‘ In every 
case we may conclude, in opposi- 
tion to the vulgar opinion, that it 
is vain to expect from the quar- 
ters of the Moon any presage of 
the weather’s variations.’ 

Whatthe Moon evidently wants 
in order to be able to affect the 
weather is heat. Scientists have 
long tried to make the Moon’s 
heat-radiation sensible, but in 
vain. Now the illumination pro- 
duced by the Full Moon is only 
one eight hundred-thousandth part 
of the solar illumination; if we 
take the heat-radiation to be in 
the same proportion, the Moon 
gives us only an imperceptible 
fraction of warmth. Double the 
amount, multiply it ten times, 
a hundred times, and you do not 
get beyond an imperceptible de- 
gree of heat. How, then, should 
the Moon’s heat dissipate the 
clouds when the Sun _ himself 
cannot always manage it? 

Sailors will give you a more 
plausible reason. The Moon up- 
heaves the watery ocean; why 
should she not act in like manner 
on the aerial ocean? The author 
of the Mécanique Céleste answered 
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the question long ago. Laplace 
gave the formula for calculating 
the atmospheric tides due to the 
Moon’s action, Bouvard, analysing 
accordingly the heights of the 
barometer observed at Paris dur- 
ing eight consecutive years, found 
the lunar atmospheric tide to 
amount to the eighteenth part of 
a millimétre—a millimétre being 
the twenty-fifth part of an inch. 
Thus the Moon’s heat reckoning 
for nothing, and her attractions 
producing only insignificant oscil- 
lations in the atmosphere, what 
other means of changing the 
weather are left to her? None at 
all. The true cause of those 
changes is to be found nearer 
home. Ever since we have be- 
come familiar with the grand gyra- 
tory movements which sweep over 
both our hemispheres with a 
velocity superior, even in our 
climates, to that of an express 
train, we know that cyclones, com- 
mencing generally in equatorial 
regions, describe immense trajec- 
tories with almost geometrical 
regularity, and produce by their 
passage every change of weather. 
Their laws have been repeatedly 
stated by English and American 
writers as well as by M. Faye him- 
self. The solar heat is their only 
determining cause; the Moon has 
nothing whatever to do with them, 
any more than she has with the 
squalls, showers, storms, and such- 
like, which follow in a cyclone’s 
train at any phase of the Moon 
indifferently. 

Cosmic Meteorology is founded 
on the idea (no doubt theoreti- 
cally true) that everythingin Na- 
ture holds together ; that the re- 
motest portions of the universe 
act on each other. The Moon 
being hopelessly put out of court, 
let us see what influence the 
Fixed Stars exert on our affairs. 
Now everything which is imper- 
ceptible by our senses and inca- 
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pable of detection or measurement 
by our instruments may be con- 
sidered, at least provisionally, as 
non-existent for us. Every cause 
unable to change our temperature 
by the hundredth part of a degree 
or to raise or depress our atmo- 
sphere the hundredth part of a 
millimétre—and, @ fortiori, still 
smaller fractions—may be consi- 
dered as absolute nothings. 

Now although the Stars are 
veritable suns, pouring forth tor- 
rents of light and heat, although 
they are strictly innumerable, 
their distance is enormous, and 
their radiations reach us so weak- 
ened by the journey that they 
vanish in the presence of the solar 
heat. The illumination produced 
by the Full Moon is estimated to 
be eight hundred thousand times 
less than that from the Sun. But 
the feeble light which reaches us 
from all the Stars put together is 
considerably inferior to that from 
the Full Moon; so that the com- 
bined light and heat of all the 
Stars are certainly several million 
times weaker than those from the 
Sun. 

We reach the same result by a 
different process. Admitting (what 
cannot be far from the truth) that 
the twenty millions of Stars, which 
Herschell’s eighteen-inch telescope 
enabled him to discover and count 
in the sky, are, on an average, of 
the same size and splendour as 
our Sun; as we cannot estimate 
the mean distance of those Stars 
at less than ten million times the 
Earth’s distance from the Sun, 
the light received from each one 
of them will be that of the Sun 
diminished in the ratio of one to 
the square of ten millions. Now 
by multiplying this very small 
result by the total number of Stars, 
or twenty millions, we obtain for 
the total light from the stellar 
universe perceptible in the afore- 
said telescope no more than one 




















five-millionth part of the Sun's 
light. 

An idea may be formed of the 
immense power and preponder- 
ance of the solar radiation by 
observing what occurs at total 
eclipses. The moment that the 
first ray darts forth from one 
single point or speck of the solar 
disk, the darkness of the eclipse 
vanishes with astounding sudden- 
ness, and daylight returns as if 
by enchantment. Now all the 
Stars united would be far from 
producing the same effect as the 
apparition of a morsel of the solar 
surface not more than one second 
square, which surface contains in 
all nearly three millions of those 
superficial squares. The same effect 
may be witnessed, though in a less 
striking degree, by watching a 
cloudless Sun rise from the sea in 
a southern climate. As soon as 
the least bit of the Sun is above 
the horizon, not only is there 
dazzling light, but stinging heat 
is immediately felt. 

Our globe consequently receives 
heat from two external sources : 
one, concentrated in the Sun; 
the other, disseminated in the 
form of Stars over the whole vault 
of heaven. By these two sources 
of heat it is maintained at a mean 
temperature of 15° C. above freez- 
ing water (59° F.)—that is, at 
288° C. above the absolute zero 
of interstellar space. It will be 
seen at once how trifling is the 
share in those 288° C. which is 
due to the stellar universe. It is 
not the less true, however, that 
that very small share does really 
exist. 

As to the influence which the 
planets of our solar system can 
exert upon the weather, we have 
but to remember that, although 
they shine like Stars, it is only 
with reflected light and heat. 
They are no longer incandescent 
bodies like the Sun, but have 
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cooled down into solidity long 


ago. The Sun’s presence main- 
tains them at a temperature which 
we are not likely ever to ascertain 
precisely, but of which we may 
form some idea from the knowledge 
that our Earth, one of the best 
situated amongst them for receiv- 
ing and storing the radiations of 
the central star, has only the 
aforesaid mean temperature of 
15° C. above the freezing point. 
Whether as sources of heat or as 
screens intercepting heat-radiation 
into infinite space, all the planets 
of our system are without appre- 
ciable action on our globe. On 
this point there cannot be two 
opinions. Nobody, for instance, 
has set to work to measure Venus’s 
or Jupiter’s action on our thermo- 
meters. 

Consequently, M. Faye trium- 
phantly concludes, since our satel- 
lite, the stars, and the planets 
practically count for nothing in 
the changes of the weather, what 
remains but the central luminary 
and sustainer of our system, the 
Sun, as the all-potent and only 
cause of every meteorological phe- 
nomenon which occursin our atmo- 
sphere? He it is who regulates 
the seasons and the grand aero- 
telluric circulation of water which 
is the source of the most varied 
results and events. His radiations 
suffice to account for all we wit- 
ness passing on Earth, from the 
vegetation of the humble moss to 
the destructive violence of tor- 
nados and tempests. And if our 
globe is the scene of quite diverse 
phenomena, such as those apper- 
taining to electricity and magnet- 
ism, it is because all the forces of 
Nature, except Newtonian attrac- 
tion, are correlative and mono- 
genetic; that is, they can all be 
derived from, or transmitted into, 
each other, and can be developed 
by simple transformations of one 
force, Heat. 


‘MAY-BLOOM.’ 


—_—>— 


Wuew the rosy flush of the almond shows, 
And the young buds break, and the roses bloom ; 
When the golden light of a sun that glows 
Is sweeping the purple skies from gloom ; 
When the young day laughs in a gladsome noon, 
And the jasmine stars at the casement shine,— 
Then welcome the merry May-tide bloom, 
And the budding fancies that leap to rhyme. 


When the breath of the evening breeze is low, 

And the waters darkle beneath the fern ; 
When blithe young feet pass to and fro, 

And soft lips smile and soft hearts yearn ; 
When love is a lesson that’s sweet to learn, 

And the coo of the dove is a song divine,— 
Then welcome the glory of May’s return, 

And the budding fancies that leap to rhyme. 


When the leaflets wake from a trancéd dream, 
And the bloom and blush of the spring is here ; 
When a laughing face is a fancy’s queen, 
And the vow of a life is the vow of a year ; 
When never a thought is dull and drear, 
And the young month laughs in her ‘ wanton prime,’— 
Then welcome the bloom of the May-tide dear, 
And the budding fancies that leap to rhyme. 


L’Exvol. 

Though the beat of pulse may be dull and slow, 

And the blithe young limbs grow frail and old ; 
Though the aged blood has a measured flow, 

And the sky looks dim and the sunlight cold,— 
Yet still is the bloom of the May-tide dear, 

With its dreams of hope that were once divine, 
And the breath and blush of the glad young year 

Is the sweet refrain of a vanished rhyme. 














THE CURIOUS ADVENTURES OF A FIELD CRICKET. 
CHAPTER IX. 
SHOWING HOW TRAVELLING IMPROVES THE MIND, 


At the top of the bank opposite 
to me, and immediately beneath 
the kind of hedge I have just 
described, a little cloud of dust 
rose from time to time at regular 
intervals, A succession of slight 
explosions was taking place; at 
least, such was at first the effect 
upon me. Reflection convinced 
me that this phenomenon was 
produced by some living creature 
occupied in a work the object of 
which I could not make out. My 
curiosity was vividly excited, and, 
unable to resist its promptings, I 
determined to go and examine 
more closely what so puzzled me. 

Having carefully noted the spot 
I must reach to watch the phe- 
nomenon at my ease, I let myself 
slide down the bank beneath me, 
and having quickly reached the 
bottom, I proceeded to climb the 
one opposite to me. 

lt was not without some trouble 
that I gained the top—that is to 
say, the part ofthe bank immedi- 
ately beneath the ledge formed 
by the hardened soil and the 
roots of plants, a kind of rounded 
overhanging cornice which it was 
of course impossible for me to 
scale. It would, moreover, have 
been useless to go higher; for I 
was now on the same level and 
within easy reach of the spot from 
which had recently proceeded the 
clouds of dust of which I was 
anxious to ascertain the cause. 

I had been waiting a few 
instants when a fresh explosion 
showed me the exact spot where 
the work was going on, but I 
could still make out nothing. 
Several minutes passed and there 
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was no sign of life. Yet, accord- 
ing to my own calculations, I 
must be close to the miner. Had 
he seen me? That was scarcely 
likely ; for if he had, I must have 
seen him. It was more likely 
that, having become aware of my 
approach from the slight noise 
made by the rolling down of the 
sand beneath my feet as I climbed 
up, he was prudently keeping 
quiet. This appeared the more 
probable as the silence was so 
profound that the very slightest 
sound would have been heard. 
I had noticed before going down 
into the path that the clouds of 
sand rose just beneath a tuft of 
thyme, the flowering stems of 
which gave a touch of rosy colour 
to the otherwise leaden hue of the 
brow of the bank. The tuft of 
thyme stood out against the sky 
a little distance off. Guided by 
this trustworthy sign I crept along 
slowly and noiselessly. ‘ It must 
be here,’ I said to myself, as I came 
to the edge of a perfectly round 
hole like a funnel. ‘ This hollow 
is not the work of chance. But 
where on earth is the workman ? 

Not a trace of any living crea- 
ture was to be seen anywhere. 
The solitude was complete. I ap- 
proached the hole, and admired 
the symmetry of its proportions 
and the exquisite regularity of the 
banks, forming an inclined plane 
finished off with the greatest care. 
I noticed that the banks were form- 
ed of quite soft earth, a fact I 
verified by plunging one of my 
feet into it. 

Whilst I was making my ex- 
amination a voice, which appeared 

FF 
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to come from beneath me, sud- 
denly ejaculated a vehement oath, 
and in an angry tone apostrophised 
me as follows : 

‘ Out of the way, up there; off 
with you, youclumsy fellow; don’t 


you see you are spoiling my 
work? 

At the same moment a little 
head armed with two huge mandi~ 
bles appeared above the sand at 
the very bottom of the funnel, and 





glared at me with anything but a 
mild expression. 

I confess that this sudden ap- 
parition and the speech which 
accompanied it gave me a sensation 
greatly akin to fear. I have already 
owned that I am nervous, and 
I do not like surprises. I consider 
myself pretty brave when I. am 








face to face with an enemy, even 
if he is stronger than I am ; but 
I repeat I do not like surprises : 
it is a case of natural tempera- 
ment, 

My fright was, however. ofshort. 
duration. I was reassured when 
I saw how very small was the 
head from which proceeded the 














abuse repeated above, and I looked 
at it inquiringly. 

* Well,’ observed the new-comer 
presently, ‘do you think you shall 
know mé again? Come, mind your 
own business, and leave me to 
mind mine.’ 

When I heard this strange 
creature request me to let him 
attend to his business, I wondered 
whatever he could have to do at 
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the bottom of a hole which he 
had apparently made himself. 
‘Pardon me, friend,’ I said to 
him, in my most insinuating man- 
ner; ‘ pardon me if I have put you 
out in the least, and believe that 
I had no intention of doing so. I 
had no idea you were there, buried 
as you are at the bottom of that 
hole, into which you have pro- 
bably fallen by accident. I will 





help you out of it.’ 

This proposal, which I only 
made to appease him, had the 
desired result. It made him laugh. 

‘Idiot he replied, in a blunt, 
but no longer angry, tone ; ‘I made 
this hole myself, and if I am at the 
bottom of it, it’s because it suits 
me to be there.’ 

‘You are making fun of me, I 
do believe. How can I credit 
your having dug out such a hol- 
low all by yourself, and that with- 
out any definite motive? 

‘ Whether you believe it or not, 
the fact remains the same. I 
have made that hole by myself, 
and I have made it for a very 
definite reason.’ 

I felt sure he was speaking the 
truth, for the clouds of sand I 





had seen from a distance were 
now accounted for. But how such 
a little creature could accomplish 
so singular a task, and what was 
its object, I was still very curious 
to know. 

* Of course I believe what you 
say,’ I replied ; ‘ but will you be 
so good as to tell me what was 
your motive in accomplishing this 
tour de force ? 

‘I have no reason for making 
a mystery of it,’ he replied. ‘I 
feed upon living prey, and I have 
a special fancy for ants. But as 
they run faster than I do, and I 
can besides only walk backwards, 
I should die of hunger if I did 
not hunt them by setting a trap 
for them.’ 

‘I understand,’ I answered; 
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‘when they tumble into your 
funnel you spring upon them 
before they have time to get out 
again.’ 

‘Wrong again, Cricket. I can’t 
jump any better than I can walk. 
This is what I do.’ 

At that my little friend first 
drew back his head, and then 
jerking it suddenly forwards he 
discharged such a volley of grains 
of sand at me as would have 
knocked me down had I not been 
strong enough to withstand the 
charge. 

‘There,’ he said, ‘ that’s how I 
receive. the ants whose ill-luck 
leads them to my door. I bring 
them to my feet without any 
trouble with my shower of sand. 


When I have sucked their bodies | 


dry with my maxille or minor 
jaws, which you see are specially 
fitted for the purpose, I jerk their 
crushed carcasses away in the same 
style, and await a fresh victim.’ 

I was astonished. But sud- 
denly a recollection shot across 
my mind. 

‘ Are you notanant-lion? 1 cried. 

‘ Of course I am.’ 

‘Ah, I heard of such creatures 
in my childhood, though I don’t 
remember when or from whom ; 
but your mode of life is not un- 
known to me. I have been told 
of your wonderful way of catch- 
ing ants and making them roll 
down a precipice by pelting them 
with sand, but I had forgotten all 
about it. Listen a minute—you 
will change your appearance some 
day ; you will have wings and 
hover in the air like butterflies 
and dragon-flies, will you not ? 

‘Just so; that is to be my 
future fate. Presently I shall 
make myself a solid cocoon of 
sand, in which I shall pass about 
a fortnight without eating and in 
a state of immobility. During 
that time my metamorphosis will 
be imperceptibly going on; my 
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wings will grow, and I shall have 
nothing to do when I wake but 
to split open the simple costume 
I now wear, and to gnaw through 
the cocoon which will have pro- 
tected me during my transforma- 
tion. I shall then spread my 
wings and joyfully take my flight 
through the air. You see that if my 
present condition of life is wretch- 
ed there is a more brilliant ex- 
perience in store for me in the 
future. I think of it in the long 
hours of inaction to which my 
present mode of existence con- 
demns me, and the thought does 
not fail to console me in my daily 
misery. I think of it too when 
I am laboriously constructing my 
trap. Life would be very hard but 
for the hope of a happier future.’ 

‘ Of course, of course; you rea- 
son as men do, friend ant-lion ; 
and I should be glad to think that 
the ants you massacre daily console 
themselves in the same way when 
you hold them between your jaws 
and suck out all their juices. 
But tell me now how you manage 
to dig your funnel. I should be 
very much obliged if you would 
show me how you go to work.’ 

The ant-lion made no imme- 
diate reply to this request, and I 
saw that he was looking at me 
furtively. 

‘Perhaps I am presuming too 
much,’ I said; ‘ you have interest- 
ed me so much already that I am 
very anxious to complete my 
knowledge of your mode of life. 
I like to improve myself, and I 
should be sorry to leave you with- 
out having this one gap filled up 
in the extraordinary narrative you 
have given me.’ 

* Listen to me,’ replied the ant- 
lion, ‘and I will tell you frankly 
what made me at first hesitate to 
comply with your wishes. My 
weakness makes me distrustful, 
and I am afraid that if I leave my 
refuge—’ 
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‘Can you imagine for one mo- 
ment that I harbour any evil in- 
tentions towards you? Crickets, 
Heaven be praised, have never 
had the reputation of being either 
knaves ortraitors. I hunt, I con- 
fess, but,’ I added, proudly draw- 
ing myself up, ‘it is in broad 
daylight, and without the use of 
artifices unworthy of our race. If, 
as you seem to suppose, I had had 
any intention of injuring you, 


would there have been any need 
for me to entice you out when | 
could easily have butchered you 
at the bottom of your hole? 

In thus indicating my chival- 
rous character I forgot, as one is 
apt to do sometimes, that the 
qualities on which I prided myself 
were just those in which my inter- 
locutor, who lived by stratagem, 
was wanting. He was not hurt 
by my tirade, however, but seemed 





struck by the force of my last 
argument. 

* You areright,’ he replied ; ‘ par- 
don my hesitation, I rely implicit- 
ly upon your good faith.’ 

With that he proceeded to 
climb the bank ofhisfunnel, which 
he soon accomplished. I now 
saw him as a whole for the first 
time, as until then his head and 
mandibles alone had been visible. 

He was a very strangely con- 
structed little creature. His body, 
ofabout the size of my head, was of 
a dull-grayish colour, and seemed 


feeble. His thorax was small in 
proportion, and so was his hea, 
which was flattened at the top. 
From it, as I have already said, 
sprang two long thin sickle-shape 
mandibles serrated on the inner 
edges. His gait was most extra- 
ordinary. He did not walk on 
his feet as we all do, but curving 
the lower portion of his body, and 
clinging with it to the sand, he 
drew himself backwards in jerks. 
He did not show the whole of his 
body above ground, but remained 
half buried in the sand, leaving a 
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pretty deep furrow behind as he 
went along. I followed it closely. 
When he wasalittle distance from 
his hole, he informed me that he 
was going to begin his operations. 
I then saw him mark out a circu- 
lar furrow of a diameter equal to 
three times the length of my body, 
or from ten to twelve times that 
of his own. I admired the per- 
fect regularity with which he de- 
scribed this circle, which he must 
have done, however, by instinct, 
for he could not see it, buried as 
he was in the sand. I have said 
that he moved in jerks. I must 
add that at every step he took his 
head, which he held down, was 
tlung up, as if moved by a spring, 
throwing off the sand with which 
it was covered. I now again ob- 
served the peculiar little explo- 
sions, which had puzzled me so 
much when I first noticed them 
from the top of the other bank. 

‘You now see how I go to 
work,’ the ant-lion observed to 
me presently, as he paused from 
his labour; ‘it’s needless to do 
any more, because I go on just as 
you have seen, except that I gra- 
dually contract my circle as my 
hole grows perfect. It’s a hard 
task, I can tell you.’ 
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I asked him how long it took 
him to finish his trap. 

‘An hour at least,’ was the 
reply ; ‘and if it is not well placed 
I catch nothing, and have to 
make another. Sometimes too it 
is destroyed by accident, and all 
my work has to be done over 
again. Fortunately,’ he added, 
‘T have not to endure this life of 
toil much longer. I have attained 
my full size, and I shall soon shut 
myself up in my cocoon, to undergo 
my metamorphosis.’ 

I thanked the ant-lion warmly 
for the readiness with which he 
had satisfied my curiosity, and in 
taking leave of him I said a few 
words of congratulation on the sub- 
ject of his approaching transforma- 


tion which appeared to gratify 


him. 

I now prepared to go down the 
bank, delighted at having extend- 
ed my walk so far. Just here 
the bank was almost perpendicular, 
and I hesitated a few seconds as 
to whether I should jump into the 
path or return by the easier way 
by which had come. This hesi- 
tation, by slightly delaying my de- 
parture, was very near being fatal 
to me, as will be seen in the next 
chapter. 





CHAPTER X. 


A CATASTROPHE. 


Or the two courses open to me, 
I chose the second. I turned to 
the right, and, following the base 
of the cornice mentioned above, 
I reached the spot where the 
bank, sloping gently down, ren- 
dered my descent easy. 

I neglected to say that during 
my conversation with the ant-lion 
the sky had clouded over. Gra- 
dually the air, which had been 
very hot in the morning, became 
heavy and oppressive, and the 
intense stillness of the atmosphere, 


in which the foliage of the neigh- 
bouring birches and aspens re- 
mained absolutely motionless, pre- 
saged an approaching storm. In- 
deed, before I left the shelter 
afforded me by the overhanging 
ridge beneath which I was walk- 
ing, a flash of lightning, followed 
by a loud clap of thunder, warned 
me that the tempest was about to 
break. At the same moment 
heavy drops of rain began to fall, 
and the pattering sound made as 
they fell on the leaves of the 
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‘trees increased rapidly, till it be- 
came a sound of dull continuous 
rumble. Presently the ground 
was deluged with a steady down- 
pour. Under these circumstances, 
it was of course impossible to 
think of going on. I was com- 
pletely under shelter, so I waited 
where I was for the storm to blow 
over. It was only a thunder- 
shower, which would not last 
long. 

Presently I noticed a little 
stream of water running along the 
hollow path beneath me. This 
stream gradually increased in 
volume till it became a small tor- 
rent, which, following the path, 
emerged from the wood, crossed 
the strawberry-bed, and finally 
flowed into the pond at the 
bottom of the valley. 

The rain still continued to pour 
down, and soon the water began 
to trickle from the ridge which 
protected me, forming a num- 
ber of parallel trenches on the 
banks. Protected by the ridge 
of earth, I was watching the fall 
of the avalanches with interest, 
and admiring the foresight of the 
ant-lion in setting his trap under 
shelter from the rain, when I 
suddenly felt wet. I turned round 
abruptly, and saw water pouring 
down the wall against which I 
was leaning. At the same mo- 
ment some small stones fell from 
above me, and looking up I ob- 
served with terror that, under- 
mined by the damp, the mass of 
earth forming the roof of my 
shelter was giving way, and 
about to fall upon and crush me. 
4Juick as thought I sprang on one 
side. 

Of what followed I have but a 
confused recollection. I rolled 
from the top to the bottom of the 
‘bank, with stones, sand, and frag- 
ments of all kinds; and when I 
recovered from the shock of the 
sudden catastrophe, I was being 
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carried down the stream cheek 
by jowl with all manner of débris, 
against which I was rolled and 
jolted. I dimly remember clutch- 
ing by instinct at some object 
which was rolling with me down 
the torrent, and retaining my hold 
of that object. 

Our’ instinct often leads us’ to 
do foolish things for which we 
have to pay dearly. If I had 
been in a fit state to reason on 
the situation in which I found 
myself, I should most certainly 
have known better than to grasp 
at anything harder and larger 
than myself; for I ran a risk of 
being crushed by it in the wild 
leaps we took together. 

However, things did not turn 
out so very badly. After 
taking a series of somersaults, 
and shooting a succession of 
rapids in a space of time which 
to me appeared of inordinate 
length, I found myself in stiller 
waters, and the deafening tumult 
of which I had just been the vic- 
tim was replaced by a reassuring 
silence, I gradually recovered my 
senses, and I then perceived that 
the object to which I was cling- 
ing was neither more nor less than 
a fir-cone, with which I had shared 
the dangerous descent described 
above. 

The fir-cone was floating on the 
top of the water, and I tried to 
climb on to the upper side, so as 
to take breath, of which I was 
urgently in need; but I soon 
discovered that that was much 
more easily said than done. The 
scales, it is true, made first-rate 
supports for my feet ; but when 
I tried to hoist myself out of the 
water, over rolled the cone, and 
I found myself beneath it. After 
several attempts with the same 
results, I thought I would try 
and climb my very unsteady bark 
at one of its ends—myself, you 
understand, representing the axis 
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on which it turned. By this 
means I succeeded not only in 
gaining the top, but in remaining 
upon it, a very difficult gymnastic 
feat, as you may imagine. 

It was with a feeling of intense 


lost, and it was really nothing 
short of a miracle that I had 
kept all my limbs intact in my 
terrible adventure. The first thing 
I did was to draw breath again 
and again; the second, to look 
about me, and take stock of my 
present position. 

I was floating in the middle of 
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relief that I found myself in this 
improved situation, which, if not* 
even yet altogether satisfactory, 
was certainly incomparably pre- 
ferable to that from which I had 
emerged. I had thought myself 


a vast sheet of water almost com- 
pletely enclosed by a sloping lawn, 
which was dotted here and there 
with clumps of shrubs. I knew 
this pond well ; it was in the park 
I had entered at the beginning of 
my travels. I had seen it in the 
distance at the bottom of the 
valley on this very morning when 
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I was looking about me from the 
edge of the wood. Yes, there 
was the little wood, and beyond 
it the wild paddock skirting it ; 
beneath sloped away the great 
strawberry-bed, cut across by the 
hollow path of which I had just 
made such a precipitate descent, 
and below that again ran the road, 
only separated from the pond by 
a green bank. Jets of water were 
still flowing over this declivity, 
the remains of the stream, which, 
converted into a torrent by the 
storm, had made its way across 
the road to the pond, bringing me 
with it. 

The rain had almost entirely 
ceased. The sun, now near its 
setting, was bursting through the 
clouds, its oblique rays lighting 
up all the surrounding objects. 
The storm was over, and the soft 
air, laden with refreshing scents, 
gently fanned my face. Flocks of 


martins, uttering their shrill cries, . 


flew rapidly overhead, and a few 
swallows skimmed the surface of 
the pond now and then, just ruf- 
fling its waters with the tips of 
their wings. One of them, flying 
close to me, almost toppled me 
off my perch, and their gyrations 
made me very nervous. It was 
only with the greatest difficulty 
that I retained my balance on my 
fir-cone, in momentary fear that a 
touch on one side should send me 
beneath it. At a little distance 
off I saw a large water-lily leaf, 
and I thought to myself that if I 
could but reach it I should be 
safer and certainly much more 
comfortable than on my present 
unsteady support. 

When I made my plunge the 
current of the water quickly car- 
ried me away from the borders of 
the pond ; but this current gradu- 
ally subsided, so that now my fir- 
cone did not move at all ; or if it 
did, its motion was almost imper- 
ceptible. 
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The storm had raised the level 
of the pond considerably, and had 
violently agitated the water. Its 
surface was strewn with bits of 
stick, blades of grass, and the dead 
bodies ofinsects. Examining these 
melancholy relics of the tempest, 
my attention was attracted by a 
movement in the water near the 
lily-leaf mentioned above. All I 
could actually see were the circular 
ripples resulting from the move- 
ment, but I guessed that they were 
produced by some insect struggling 
perhaps for dear life. I called 
out several times to attract his 
attention, and show him which 
direction he should take, if he 
were still able to keep himself 
afloat and to swim. A voice 
seemed to answer me, but so 
faintly that the sound hardly 
reached me. It was evident, how- 
ever, that I was heard, and that 
help was needed. But what could 
I do to assist the poor drowning 
wretch? In the hope of encour- 
aging him to fresh efforts by the 
prospect of speedy succour, I re- 
doubled my cries, and an answer 
came, this time, as it seemed to 
me, in a voice both louder and 
less distant. I went on calling, 
but all the noise I made had a 
result very different from what I 
expected, As I stood on tip-toe, 
trying to make out the poor crea- 
ture whom I hoped to save, and 
saying all I could to encourage 
him, a huge and hideous head 
suddenly appeared just where the 
insect should have been, and a 
great mouth opened and closed 
with asnap. Then all disappeared 
again, making a great wave surge 
up, which reached and all but 
capsized me. I had witnessed a 
tragedy. Deeply moved, not only, 
I confess, with sympathy for the 
victim, who after all was a 
stranger to me, but at the thought 
that I might share his fate, I 
awaited the reappearance of the 
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monster, who, you will have 
guessed, was nothing less than an 
immense frog. Probably he was 
even now preparing to spring 
upon me. I had foolishly attract- 
ed his attention by my cries. 
Selfish fear got the better of me, 
and I cursed the foolish pity 
which had actuated me. It was 


well worth while, I thought, to 
be troubling myself about the 
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safety of others when my own 
life was in such jeopardy. 

Whilst I was thus taking my- 
self to task for my generous feel- 
ings, I suddenly saw that I was 
close to the lily-leaf. The eddy 
produced by the plunge of the 
frog had, unnoticed by myself, 
drifted my bark near it. One 
rapid glance calculated the dis- 
tance between me and it, andthen, 





drawing myself together, I sprang 
upon it. 

Evidently things were begin- 
ning to mend. My new resting- 
place was larger and firmer than 
the other had been, and I was 
glad to stretch my limbs, stiff as 
‘they were from remaining for so 
many hours in the same position. 
It was without regret that I 
watched the fir-cone, which had 
carried me so long, gradually dis- 
appear, drifted away by the recoil 
after my spring from it. An un- 
fortunate shipwrecked mariner 
‘does: not hesitate to cling to the 
rock on which he is flung by the 
waves, even if that rock affords 
him neither food nor shelter. 

My case was somewhat similar. 
‘The apparition of the frog had 


* 


terrified me, and I had hastened 
to exchange my far too rickety 
vessel for a firmer resting-place. 
The leaf on which I had alighted 
was large, perfectly smooth, near- 
ly circular, and absolutely deserted. 
I went round it. I confess it did 
not offer any special advantages 
in the way of food, but my first 
care had been to escape being 
eaten myself. Like all who are 
shipwrecked I trusted to time 
and some lucky chance, to escape 
sooner or later. What I noticed 
in the water, which was begin- 
ning to become clearer, contri- 
buted not a little to add to the 
feeling of security which now 
made all my happiness. The 
pond was peopled with other 
monsters besides frogs, and once 











I saw a very formidable-looking 
creature appear on the surface of 
the water. It was taller than I 
am, but not so stout; and the 
motion of its body, which was 
made up of flexible rings of a 
greenish colour, resembled that of 
asnake. Its large and powerful 
head was armed with huge and 
very sharply-pointed mandibles. 
It glared at me for a moment 
with a ferocious expression, which 
made me shiver. It was certainly 
no harmless creature. I had never 
seen anything like it before, and 
I did not know its name; but I 
have since ascertained that it was 
the larva of a dysticus or water- 
beetle, one of the most formidable 
inhabitants of the water. 

Night was now approaching, 
and bats soon began to make 
their appearance. One of them 
flew very close to me, and I could 
not fail to recognise that their 
presence added greatly to the peril 
of my situation ; for, isolated as I 
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was on the lily-leaf, there was 
nothing to hide me from these 
voracious vampires; on the con- 
trary, my black body stood out con- 
spicuously against the monotonous 
green colour of my raft. What was 
to bedone? I began to despair of 
escaping from this new danger, 
when a happy thought suddenly 
occurred, which I lost not a mo- 
ment in carrying out. Hastening 
to the edge of my leaf I seized it 
between my mandibles, and then 
drawing it firmly towards me as I 
leant backwards I bent it nearly 
double. O, delight! There I 
saw a juicy mollusc sticking to 
the under-surface of my raft. To 
seize it and carry it beneath the 
cover I had just arranged was the 
work of a moment. With one 
stroke I had won my supper, and a 
roof over my head. Secure now ofa 
quiet night I ate my meal with 
relish, and then proceeded to take 
the rest of which I stood so sorely 
in need. I was soon sound asleep. 
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Cuapter VII. Tue Forest Cantons: rrom EINstepeLN To ALTDORF. 


* And hail the chapel! hail the platform 
; wild, 
Where Tell directed the avenging 
dart, 
With well-strung arm that first pre- 
served his child, 
Then aimed the arrow at the tyrant’s 
ib] 
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Now we are about to wander 
through a fair and peaceful region 
which may be called the Helvetic 
Latium, the classic land of Swit- 
zerland, where the seeds of her 
future greatness were sown. Wher- 
ever we go, from the top of Mount 
Etzel, which lies on the northern 
threshold of the little canton of 
Schwyz, to the mysterious region 
of St. Gotthard, from the precipices 
of Glirnisch to the summit of the 
Rothhorn, which towers above 
the Lake of Brienz, in the valleys 
and on the mountains, on the 
shores of the lakes, in the dark 
pine-woods, under the fruit-trees, 
in the narrow streets of the ancient 
mountain - villages, — everywhere 
we shall find ourselves accom- 
panied, not only by the grave 
Muse of History, but by her less 
serious sisters, Legend and Ro- 
mance, who are just as fresh and 
blooming now as they were cen- 
turies ago. If we come with 
child-like hearts, we shall find the 
whole region of the Forest Can- 
tons alive with memories; and, 
as we wander along with Schiller’s 
Tell to serve as guide-book in our 
hands, we may expect to derive 
much real pleasure from our ram- 
ble. But ifany one should be dis- 
posed to laugh at us and say, ‘ Do 
have done with vour William Tell! 


Will you never give over raising 
that misty mythical hero of yours 
aloft upon the shield of history ? 
Has it not been conclusively 
proved that there never was such 
a person ?—well, we have our 
answer ready, and it as follows : 
‘Tell, or some man to whom the 
people assigned the name of Tell, 
must have existed, and must have 


, distinguished himself in such a 


way as to make an indelible im- 
pression upon the minds of the 
people. Popular tradition does 
not fetch its heroes from dream- 
land orcloudland, and then fashion 
them into living figures. Tradi- 
tion takes note of those only who 
make themselves noticeable; and 
she deems those only worthy of 
being inscribed on her roll and 
handed down to posterity whose 
great achievements, intellectual or 
political, have won for them a 
claim on the love and remembrance 
of a nation. Such as these tradi- 
tion chooses as her special dar- 
lings, adorning their memories with 
the fairest images of her fancy, 
and casting a sort of supernatural 
halo round all the events of their 
lives, only that she may thereby 
the better adore and marvel at 
the wondrous way in which Divine 
Providence has guided them and 
watched over them.’ 

And surely if such a man as 
Johannes von Miiller declares the 
result of his investigations to be 
a conviction that ‘ our hero cer- 
tainly did live in 1307, and that 
in those places where thanks are 


still offered to God for his success 
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he actually did perform such deeds 
as led to the deliverance of his 
country and entitled him to the 
grateful remembrance of posterity,’ 
then surely we wandering sum- 
mer-birds may gladly agree with 
him, and own that the poet is right 
when he says: 

* While mountains stand and hills remain 

the same, 

The archer Tell will never be forgot.’ 
Let us, therefore, sympathise with 
the enthusiasm felt by the Swiss 
for him who represents to them 
the love of liberty in its most 
glowing form ; and let us not be 
too anxious and careful about 
names and dates, for, after all, 
what is any name but an empty 
sound ? 

Perhaps, on first coming into 
the Forest Cantons, fresh from 
the bright shores of the Lake of 
Ziirich, where life is full of plea- 
sant bustle, and where wealth, 
culture, and civilisation have their 
head-quarters, we shall be struck 
by the contrast presented by these 
much poorer villages, by theabsence 
of thriving industries and the su- 
perabundance ofchurches, chapels, 
and convents; but we must not 
forget that ten or twenty years 
ago everything was in a much 
more backward state than it is at 
present, and that progress is sure 
to penetrate into these valleys 
along with the steam-engine ; for 
people so ardently attached to 
freedom, as are those who dwell 
about the Lake of Lucerne, can- 
not fail to love progress too, since 
the one cannot come to perfection 
without the other. The contrast, 
however, will perhaps strike us 
especially if, on leaving Ziirich, 
we take the railway as far as 
Pfiffikon, on the southern shore 
of the lake, and then proceed to 
ascend the inhospitable Etzel, 
which stands like a boundary- 
wall between the little canton 
of Schwyz and that of Ziirich. 
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Pfiffikon itselfis a monkish strong- 
hold, and everywhere we see 
signs of the monkish rule which 
has prevailed here for centuries 
past. The road over the Etzel is 
one of the great pilgrim-highways, 
and has been trodden by hundreds 
of thousands of pious pilgrims in 
times gone by, and will no doubt 
continue to be trodden by as many 
more, 

From the blooming smiling gar- 
den which lies about the Lake of 
Ziirich, from the land of sunshine 
and cornfields, we have suddenly 
come into an inhospitable region, 
where very few attempts seem to 
have been made to bring the soil 
under cultivation. It is a relief 
to look back from the top of the 


mountain upon the bright land- 


scape and the flourishing villages 
we have left behind ; but the de- 
vont pilgrim will here turn aside 
into the chapel of St. Meinrad, 
who came hither a thousand years 
ago, and led a life of loneliness and 
contemplation in the depths of 
the wilderness, Like many of his 
contemporaries, he, the son of a 
noble race, felt impelled to with- 
draw from the disorders of his 
time, and was attracted from Bol- 
lingen, which we see yonder in 
the direction of St. Gall, to the 
wooded summit of Mount Etzel, 
where he built his first hut, and 
remained for seven years. At the 
end of that time even this spot 
was not sufficiently retired to sa- 
tisfy him, and he went farther on 
into the depths of the gloomy 
Finsterwald. Here, on a rocky 
plateau by the side of a copious 
mountain-stream and surrounded 
by fir-clad hills, he laid the foun- 
dation of what has since become 
a celebrated monastery. It stands 
nearly in the centre of the Alp- 
and Sihl-thal, and has developed 
into a building of such magnifi- 
cence as to form a startling con- 
trast with the wild inhospitable. 
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region around, Meinrad was mur- 
dered by two robbers; but a pair 
of pet ravens, birds which have 
always been on good terms with 
the followers of St. Benedict, pur- 
sued the assassins, and eventually 
led to the discovery of their crime. 

The hermit’s cell was gradually 
enlarged century by century; and 
now if the saint who passed his 
life in voluntary poverty could see 
the grand monastery which occu- 
pies its site, and could gaze upon 
the treasures of gold and precious 
stones which it contains, he would 
think it was all some witchcraft 
of the Fata Morgana. 

As we descend the Etzel we 
are met by the wild impetuous 
river Sihl, and we see the bold 
bridge which has been flung across 
it. Like the one on the St. Gott- 
hard road in the south, it is called 
by the people the Devil’s Bridge, 
and the demon after whom it is 
named is no other than Philippus 


Aureolus Theophrastus Bombastus — 


Paracelsus von Hohenheim. The 
house in which he was born is 
said to have stood close by the 
bridge, and may still be seen there : 
his youth was passed in Einsie- 
deln. Perhaps the great chemist, 
physician, and mystic lived a few 
hundred years too soon. 

We are now in the canton of 
Zug, and a short journey will take 
us from Unter-Aegeri to the little 
town of Zug, the principal place 
in the canton. It stands at the 
north-east corner of the Lake of 
Zug, and looks like an antique 
gem in an old-fashioned setting, 
a genuine example of medixval- 
ism. No other town has so faith- 
fully preserved all the character- 
istics of the Middle Ages, both in 
form and in colour, in its walls, 
towers, gates, and doorways. Even 
Lucerne is less antiquated, and 
the medievalism of Schaffhausen 
and St. Gall is confined to a few 
particular streets. It looks as if 
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a Holbein or Diirer must have 
painted its dark colours on the 
bright green background formed 
by the hills behind; and, as it 
looks into the lake and beholds 
itself mirrored in the clear waters, 
it sees the self-same reflection that 
met its gaze centuries ago. In 
fact, Zug is the Swiss Nuremberg, 
and there are people who go so 
far as to say that the forms and 
features of its inhabitants have 
altered just as little as its build- 
ings; so it is no wonder if the 
air both in churches and courts 
of justice strikes one as oppres- 
sively medieval too, and some- 
what fusty besides, nor if the dust 
of past centuries lies thick upon 
many of its institutions. Was it 
not in Zug that, until quite recent- 
ly—within the last few years, in- 
deed—torture was employed to 
extract the truth from prisoners ? 
—a fact which occasioned the 
stern interference of Government, 
and proves that the terrible in- 
struments shown to strangers in 
the Kaibenthurm were by no 
means harmless curiosities a short 
time ago. 

The town looks like some aged 
grandmother asleep in an arm- 
chair, of very, very ancient date ; 
there is no life or cheerfulness 
about it: brooks run dreamily 
down the streets, and above the 
ornamented gables floats the sound 
of bells coming from a dozen dif- 
ferent churches and chapels and a 
couple of convents. The stranger 
may well look round him in as- 
tonishment, and wonder what he 
can find to do with himself. But 
there is enough to be seen, after 
all, First, there is the view of 
the Rigi and Pilatus, which is 
very grand and beautiful even 
when seen from the shore; but 
if we ascend the tower of St. 
Oswald’s Church, it is finer still, 
and from the Zug ridge it opens 
out into a perfect panorama. 








When the summer sun is shining 
the lake will be of a peculiar 
greenish-gold colour, and then it 
is a perfect picture of calm idyllic 
repose, surrounded as it is by a 
landscape consisting of sloping 
hills, Alpine pastures, fields, woods 
of deciduous trees, as well as 
pines, meadows, and groves of 
fruit-trees. It is very different 
from the busy scene presented by 
the Lake of Ziirich. But the Lake 
of Zug is often dark, even sad- 
looking, and then again it is calm 
and dreamy—a perfect poet’s lake. 
From the Zugerberg you have 
also a good view of the numerous 
bays, headlands, and promontories 
which diversify the shores of the 
lake, and of the dark luxuriant 
woods in the foreground, from 


among the foliage of which peep, 


forth scattered dwellings, clusters 
of houses,.the Castles of St. An- 
drew and St. Buona, and, on the 
western shore, the hamlets of 
Cham and Risch. To the north 
you see nothing but a green plain 
and an endless vista of orchards 
interspersed with villages, which 
stretch far away to the foot of the 
Albis ridge. To the south are 
two dark masses which remind 
one of the side-scenes in a theatre, 
the one on the left being the Rigi, 
and the one on the right, some- 
what farther off, the gloomy Pila- 
tus, or Mont Pilat. You look 
between the two into the bright 
sunny valley of Unterwalden, and 
the background is closed by the 
Gyswilerstock, the Kothhorn, and 
the Brunig, which leads into the 
Bernese Oberland, whence the 
snow-white crests of the glaciers 
look down in dazzling brilliancy. 
This surely is entertainment 
enough ; but those who do not 
care to ascend the mountain may 
stroll out of the little town 
through the orchards which bor- 
der the lake, and into the open 
country in the direction of Arth. 
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No sooner have we emerged from 
the narrow streets than we see 
the influence of modern times in 
the tasteful houses and villas 
which have been built upon the 
green-wooded slopes. The road 
along the eastern shore is very 
smooth and pleasant, besides being 
sunny and cheerful and full of 
variety. Those who have ever 
driven through the old wood of 
Eyola on a bright summer day, 
when the birds were singing in 
every tree, and the noble old 
Spanish chestnuts, natives of an- 
other clime, were spreading their 
thick foliage overhead, can hardly 
have helped bursting out into a 
song of jubilation, or if they did 
not sing, surely they must have 
whistled : 
It cannot be portrayed in words, 

And colours from the artist's store 
Can never give the purple light 

Which broods upon this sacred shore.’ 
And see, we are on sacred soil 
again, almost without knowing 
it! We have reached Arth, and 
Arth is in the canton of Schwyz. 
The ascent of the Rigi is made 
from this place ; but we are going 
to keep the Rigi for a bonne bouche, 
and will turn our steps towards 
Schwyz in the mean time. 

Observe the various convenient 
roads which diverge from Schwyz 
to all points of the compass. 
There is one very beautiful one 
leading from Arth across the 
desert of Goldau, and along the 
Lake of Lowerz to Brunnen ; then 
there is the new main-road run- 
ning along the Hoggenberg and 
the Lake of Ziirich to Einsiedeln ; 
the road from Brunnen, into 
which the new Axen and Gersauer 
roads open; and another new 
road to the Muottathal, and so on. 
He will also discover that there 
is a convenient and very beautiful 
way up to the top of the great 
double-peaked mountain called the 
Mythenberg, where more laurels 
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may be gained than by the ascent 
of the Rigi; for, in the first place, 
the Mythenberg is not as yet 
desecrated by a railway, and in the 
second it is some three hundred 
feet higher than the Rigi. 

The two peaks, called the 
Greater and Lesser Mythen, rise 
in naked beauty from the green 
ridge of the Hacken, at the foot 
of which lies the little town of 
Schwyz. In former days it was 
considered a deed of the utmost 
daring to climb them and to plant 
a cross on the summit of the 
loftier of the two, in token of 
success; but now many people 
make the ascent, and it is quite 
within the compass of any young 
lady who is well shod. More- 
over, side by side with the solitary 


cross now stands a modest little’ 


inn, on the very top of the Great 
Mythen, whence the view is— 
Well, if we were to say now all 
that might be said about it, we 
should rob our old acquaintance 
of the finest pearls in his crown ; 
so we will adjourn the description 
for the present, and say adieu till 
we meet again on the Rigi. 

A three-mile walk from Schwyz 
brings us to Brunnen on the Lake 
of Lucerne, where we shall find 
ourselves surrounded by a perfect 
embarras de richesses. One hard- 
ly knows which way to turn first. 
There are conveyances of all kinds 
passing to and fro—carriages, 
chaises, &c., without number ; the 
lake is sparkling in most tempting 
fashion; steamers, boats, and skiffs 
are darting hither and thither 
across the smiling waters ; and a 
multitude of places are beckoning 
us in different directions. There 
are Stoss, Treib, Seelisberg, Bec- 
kenried, Lucerne, Schwyz, Seewen, 
and the Muottathal, none of them 
very far off; then there is the 
grand St. Gotthard road running 
southwards, and there are the 
wildly beautiful valleys which 
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open into the Reussthal, among 
which that of Maderan stands 
preéminent. Moreover, we are 
close to some of the most classical 
spots in Switzerland, such as Riit- 
li, Tell’s Chapel, and Schiller’s 
Memorial, the Mythenstein, a rock 
so called, which rises like a grand 
obelisk from out the lake. Even 
those who prefer staying at home 
will find quite enough to entertain 
them in the garden of the Wald- 
stiitter Hof, the best hotel in the 
place, whence they may gaze 
across the lake at the dark moun- 
tains of Uri and Unterwald, and 
rest assured that, so far as other 
matters are concerned, they can- 
not do better than leave them- 
selves entirely in the hands of 
their capital landlady, Madame 
Fassbind, who will certainly not 
disappoint the confidence placed 
in her ; indeed, she deserves to be 
immortalised quite as much as 
the famous hostess of Appenzell, 
and we would fain place a star, 
Badeker fashion, against the name 
of her house, as a friendly inti- 
mation to all who come this way 
that they cannot do better than 
turn in thither. 

The shore of the lake is swarm- 
ing with foreigners, by whom on 
bright sunny days, when the wind 
is asleep, many are the demands 
made upon the boatmen for the 
hire of their fragile craft. But 
‘when the Mythenstein puts his 
hood on,’ or the wind blows chill 
and cold, impatient visitors are 
doomed to hear, sometimes for 
days together, the oft-repeated 
and depressing words with which 
Schiller has made them so fa- 
miliar, ‘Don’t go! There’s a 
heavy storm coming up; you must 
wait!’ At such times as these, 
however, they may console them- 
selves by making a short expedi- 
tion along the shore to the little 
village of Gersau. A thoroughly 
prosperous-looking place it is, and 




















it owes its well-being to the dili- 
gent use it has made of the gifts 
which Nature has so lavishly be- 
stowed upon it. The soil upon 
which Gersau stands was formed 
by the two wild mountain-torrents, 
Riese and Réhrli, which issue 
forth from ravines in the Rigi, and 
bring with them a quantity of 
earth and rubbish which they 
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have deposited upon the margin 
of the lake. But the luxuriant 
vegetation, which reminds one of 
the neighbourhood of Chiavenna, 
and has caused Gersau to be styled 
the Swiss Nice, owes its existence 
to the mild and genial, almost 
Italian, climate which prevails 
here. No winds are suffered to 
visit Gersau but the warm Féhn 


THE MYTHENSTEIN, 


and the south-east wind, for it is 
protected on the right by the rug- 
ged wall of rock called the Vitz- 
nauerstock, on the left by the 
Hochfluh, and in the rear by the 
precipices of the Rigi. Fig-trees 
will here live through the winter 
in the open air, and their fruit 
ripens in the summer, so it is no 
wonder that the beautiful chestnut 


of Italy should thrive to perfec- 
tion. Indeed, it has become quite 
naturalised all about the Lake 
of Lucerne, which, so tradition af- 
firms, is owing to two Italians 
who spent a night, many, many 
years ago, in an inn at Horw, near 
Lucerne, and in the morning pre- 
sented their obliging landlord 
with a few chestnués which they 
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told him to plant in the ground. 
This he did, and the young trees 
throve perfectly, grew to maturity, 
and rewarded the care of their 
owner by bearing fruit, greatly to 
his delight. In time a little grove 
of chestnuts grew up around the 
inn, which was thenceforward 
called the Chestnut-tree, and very 
soon there were chestnuts all 
about the lake. 

But about a century and a half 
ago, the industrious little place 
was yet further enriched by the 
invention of the spinning of floss- 
silk, a branch of industry which 
it still pursues, and from which it 
gains not merely a comfortable 
livelihood, but even wealth. Ger- 
sau is also interesting on several 
other accounts, the most important 
of which is, that from 1359 until‘ 
the end of the last century it was 
an entirely independent free State. 
In those times it was not a little 
proud of being permitted to erect 
a tall conspicuous gallows, as a 
token of its independence and of 
its possessing its own criminal 
jurisdiction. The lions were all 
taken one by one, but no one paid 
any heed to the little bee in its 
nook on the lake, until the Man 
of Corsica came and forced it to 
yield its honey. 

Another of its special features 
has long since ceased to exist, 
unfortunately for the artist, who 
might have found in it numerous 
subjects for his pencil. This was 
the singular institution called the 
‘Gaunerkilbi,’ or Thieves’ -Festi- 
val, which was held here annually 
‘on the first Sunday after the As- 
cension. All the doubtful charac- 
ters of the neighbourhood—beg- 
gars, gipsies, men, women, and 
children—streamed hither from all 
parts, to the number of several 
hundred, and formed a strange 
‘motley encampment in the mea- 
dows, where they feasted like a 
swarm of loeusts. On the Mon- 
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day they appeared dressed in 
their very best, and gave them- 
selves up to dancing, and more 
money changed hands in the 
course of the day than the 
wealthiest of the young peasants 
could afford to spend. On Tues- 
day they all hurried away, and 
soon after there was not a trace 
of them to be seen anywhere. 

That Gersau should abound in 
charming walks is only what 
might be expected from its situa- 
tion. There is a delightful path 
along the Riesebach to the 
Rothefluh and the falls of the Réhr- 
libach, or to the chapel of the 
‘ Kindlismord,’ which is connect- 
ed with a very dismal story. It 
seems that there was a wedding 
one day at the inn of Treib, which 
is still to be seen standing close 
to the margin of the lake, oppo- 
site Brunnen. The wedding was 
followed by dancing, and while 
the fiddler, who had come across 
the lake from Gersau, sat feasting 
and drinking within, his child lay 
starving in the boat outside, and 
had to go home at night with its 
father still hungry. When they 
reached the landing-place, how- 
ever, the fiddler grew so furious 
with it for begging for food, that 
he dashed out its brains against a 
stone. Remorse then drove him 
from his home to take service in 
a foreign land; but the crime into 
which he had been betrayed by 
wine was brought to light by the 
same agency, for the man himself 
confessed it in a fit of intoxication. 
The chapel has been standing for 
the last three hundred years, and 
a cliff on the lake at Gersau, 
where one of the child’s shoes 
came ashore, is still called the 
“Red Shoe.’ 

Treib lies at the point of a 
promontory opposite Brunnen, 
where the lake, here called the 
Bay of Buochs, or Gersau, sud- 
denly changes its course, and in- 
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stead of running east and west, 
as heretofore, makes a _ great 
bend to north and south. From 
Brunnen to Fliielen it is called 
the Bay of Uri; and here the 
mountains reveal themselves in 
all their stupendous magnificence. 
There is a most romantic charm 
about the whole scene, which com- 
bines savage grandeur with sweet 
soft beauty, and abounds in variety 
of form and colour. The preci- 
pices along the shore are so steep 
that there is but just room for two 
villages at their base. 

Those who wish to enjoy it all 
thoroughly will go up from Treib 
to Seelisberg, though by so doing 
they will miss the Lake of Seelis- 
berg, which lies deep buried 
among wild masses of rock and 
pine - woods on the way from 
Beckenried to the Alpine village 
of Emmatten. 

Far below us, at a giddy depth 
of some four thousand feet, gleams 
the green lake, while around us 
the mighty mountains rear their 
great heads on high. Yonder, 
most conspicuous of all, is the 
ice-crowned Uri-Rothstock, and 
beyond are the Niederbauen and 
the massive Bristen, while oppo- 
site, on the eastern side of the 
valley of the Reuss, stands the 
colossal Windgiille. We look 
straight down into the streets of 
Schwyz, and are almost ona level 
with the Mythen; Morschach, 
which is not visible from the lake, 
seems quite near us; and there is 
the Frohnalpstock, the village of 
Sisikon, and Tell’s Chapel at the 
foot of the Axenberg, where hun- 
dreds come day by day to medi- 
tate upon the past. We can see 
from one end to the other of the 
beautifully-constructed Axen road, 
which runs to Altdorf along the 
eastern shore of the lake, close to 
the face of the cliff, or through 
tunnels pierced in its side. Im- 
mediately below Seelisberg lies 
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the old classic meadow of Riitli, 
the most sacred spot in Switzer- 
land, and now national property. 

All the dear old names seem to 
ring in our ears as we gaze upon 
it, and the grand scenery around 
inspires us with great thoughts. 
The moonlight night described 
with such poetic feeling .by Schil- 
ler seems to live again before us. 
We hear the sound of the fire- 
man’s horn coming over to us 
from Seelisberg, and the clear 
tones of the little bell in the 
forest chapel in Schwyz, as it 
rings for matins ; yonder are the 
boats now coming to shore; and 
the sun is shedding such a golden 
radiance upon the solitary rock 
there in the lake that the large 
letters upon its face glow golden 
too, and the great name of the 
poet is revealed in all becoming 
splendour. This rock is the My- 
thenstein, a natural obelisk, and 
the most beautiful Schiller me- 
morial in the world, for it is 
hallowed by the touching grati- 
tude of a plain and homely _ 
people. The monument happens 
to be placed in the very midst of 
the stage upon which that famous 
drama was enacted, which brought 
punishment to the arbitrary no- 
bles and freedom to the enslaved 
people ; for all the places which 
deserve mention from their con- 
nection with those times lie in 
the immediate neighbourhood of 
the lake. In old days the lake 
formed the grand means of com- 
munication between the outer 
world and the wild inaccessible 
places which lay buried in the 
lonely recesses of the mountains, 
just as the ocean is the grand 
highway which connects one land 
with another throughout the 
world. 

For the last ten years or more, 
however, it has been possible to 
travel by land as well as by water ; 
for a splendid high-road, called 
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the Axenstrasse, has been con- 
structed, which, starting from 
Brunnen, runs boldly along and 
sometimes through the precipitous 
cliffs of the Lake of Uri, and at 
length joins the St. Gotthard road 
at Altdorf. 

Such roads as these were con- 
sidered in former days as appro- 
priate work for demons, but alto- 
gether beyond the powers of hu- 
man beings; whereas now, thanks 
to that pioneer of civilisation, the 
engineer, a tunnel through the 
rock, perhaps three or four miles 
long, 1s no longer looked upon as 
a marvel. 

The Axen road is named after 
the Axenberg, a mountain which 
rises to the north of Fliielen, along 
and through and at the foot of 


which this famous highway runs.’ 


Foreign engineers admire the 
masterly manner in which the 
costly and arduous task has been 
executed; while tourists, such as 
ourselves, are enchanted with the 
wild beauty of the panorama un- 
folded before us in never-ending 
variety at every step, and the art- 
ist finds subjects innumerable for 
his pencil. Throughout almost its 
whole course the road runs close 
above the surface of the lake; for 
it is cut in the face of the moun- 
tains, which rise so perpendicu- 
larly from the water as rarely to 
leave any margin whatever. Often 
we look through the dark tops 
of pine-trees directly down upon 
the still blue waters, and see the 
fissured cliffs of the western shore 
rising at apparently a very little 
distance from us. Then we enter 
one of the shady galleries which 
have been formed by the blasting 
of the rock, and see a stream of 
light pouring in upon us from the 
new landscape at the other end. 
-Once only does the road leave the 
steep side of the rock, and that is 
where a stream from the valley of 
Riemenstald has forced its way 


through, and has thrown up a 
little mound of earth upon which 
stands the small village of Sisi- 
kon, in a grove of walnut and 
chestnut trees. After passing 
Sisikon the precipices again ap- 
proach the water’s edge, and the 
road is again shut in by a wall of 
rock. Here, just below it, and 
half buried in foliage, stands the 
far-famed Tell’s Chapel, which 
may be approached by a foot-path 
leading down to it from the 
Axenstrasse. Refreshments may 
be obtained in the hotel called 
Zur Tellsplatte, and after par- 
taking of them we may feel suffi- 
ciently fortified to enter the great 
tunnel of the Axenberg. A short 
distance farther on the road comes 
down to the lake, and we reach 
Fliielen, a pleasant cheerful-look- 
ing village, and the port of the 
canton of Uri. The soil here is 
formed by the alluvial deposits of 
the river Reuss. Yonder dark- 
wooded mountains enclose the 
valley of the Reuss; and mighty 
giants they are, the most con- 
spicuous of all being the conical 
peak of the Bristenstock. 

In the summer Fliielen is full of 
life and bustle ; steamers are com- 
ing and going every hour, bring- 
ing and taking away passengers 
of all nations. Travellers bound 
for Italy can here take the dili- 
gence or private carriages, of which 
there are always plenty to be had. 
The Italian element indeed begins. 
to be conspicuous here in the per- 
sons of the voituriers, or coachmen, 
who are quite as eager for gain as, 
and better versed in the art of per- 
suasion than, their Swiss colleagues. 
Arrangements may here be made 
for proceeding to Wasen, Ander- 
matt, the Furka Pass, Rhone 
Glacier, Pass of the St. Gotthard, 
Airolo, and farther still. 

Those who do not care to walk 
along the dusty road which leads 
hence to Altdorf will find omni- 
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buses belonging tosome half-dozen 
hotels waiting for them on the 
shore of the lake, from which they 
will readily conclude that more 
and more interest is taken in the 
place which, more than all others, 
is connected with the traditions of 
William Tell. 

It was at Altdorf that the hat 
was raised upon the pole; at Alt- 
dorf that the famous arrow was 
shot from the cross-bow, the story 
of which will be told by all future 
generations ; at Altdorf Tell was 
born ; and in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood stands the castle which 
belonged to those friends of the 
people, the lords of Attinghausen. 
But it is a mistake to suppose that 
we shall find any special memorials 
of Tell at Altdorf; there is no 
monument worthy of the man or 
the deed, and neither the figures 
surmounting the stone fountain, 
nor the misshapen colossal plaster 
statue, nor the wonderful frescoes 
on the ancient tower, are any of 
them worth half as much as the 
homely little rhyme which the 
traveller reads with a smile near 
the middle of the bridge called the 
Kapell-briicke at Lucerne : 

‘ William Tell he scorned the hat, 

To death was he condemned for that, 

Unless an apple on the spot 

From his own child’s head he shot.’ 
But William Tell’s best monument 
is the constant remembrance in 
which his name is held by old and 
young. 

In Altdorf itself nothing has 
survived from his times save 
the everlasting and unchangeable 
mountains, the sacred forest on 
the Griinwaldberg, and the rush- 
ing roaring Schiichen. It has 
suffered severely from fire more 
than once since the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the worst conflagration hav- 
ing taken place in the last year of 
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the last century, since which time 
it has been almost entirely re- 
built, and in far grander style. 
When seen beneath the bright 
summer sun, this, the capital of the 
canton of Uri, looks a peaceful, 
prosperous, and even cheerful 
place, with its trim little flower- 
gardens and luxuriant meadows. 
What may be concealed behind 
this external brightness is another 
matter. 

The parish church, which stands 
among gardens and nut-trees on 
the mountain-side, is a grand-look- 
ing building, and its sacristy con- 
tains a good many costly offerings 
in the shape of chalices and vest- 
ments, dating from the times when 
the men of Altdorf, and indeed 
of Uriin general, were bitten with 
a fancy for taking service in foreign 
lands. Not far from the church, 
and keeping guard over it, as it 
were, stand a monastery belonging 
to the Capuchins and a convent. 

If we stroll through the out- 
skirts of Altdorf, or on to Biirglen 
and Attinghausen, we may enjoy 
the great and wondrous beauty 
of Nature to our heart’s content. 
When we behold her enthroned 
among the sublime mountains, she 
looks like some mighty and august 
queen ; but when we see her in 
the fields, in the flowery meadows 
and fruitful orchards, she descends 
from her pedestal and becomes 
the tender kindly mother, whom 
we are fain to address in some 
such words as these : 

*Thrilled with thy beauty and love in 
the wooded slope of the mountain, 

Here, great mother, I lie, thy child, 

with his head on thy bosom ! 

Into my being thou murmurest joy, 

and tenderest sadness 

Shedd’st thou, like dew, on my heart, 

till the joy and the heavenly sadness 

Pour themselves forth from my heart in 


tears and the hymn of thanksgiving.’ 
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THE WINES OF HEALTH, 





‘Wuat is the matter with you 
to-day? You look out of sorts,’ 
inquired a septuagenarian friend. 
‘Only a little feverish—caught 
cold; so I have been taking ever 
so many bottles of sulphate of 
quinine, until I am as deaf as 
people who won't hear.’ 
‘Sulphate of quinine, indeed ! 
Save that for another time, and 
take a bottle of good old Bor- 
deaux. We roast a turkey to- 
morrow. Come and dine.’ 


Having confidence in his seven- ‘ 


ty-odd years’ experience, I ac- 
cepted the invitation, and agreed 
to try the prescription—at least, 
in part. My readers may be satis- 
fied to learn that no evil results 
were the consequence. Which 
fact is nothing wonderful. 

For, be it noted in your private 
agenda, the wines of Bordeaux, 
as compared with all others in 
respect to wholesomeness, are 
more highly esteemed in France 
even than they are in England. 
Champagne, and white wines in 
general, used habitually (with a 
few exceptions to be hereafter 
noted), are held to be bad for the 
nerves ; Burgundy idem for the 
head; but of good, sound, old 
Bordeaux, drink as much as ever 
you will, it can (theoretically) do 
you no harm. That wine, or 
rather those wines, known in 
England as Clarets, are endowed 
with as many virtues as aurum 
potabile or the alchemists’ elixir 
of life. They make old- men 
young, and strengthen young men 
with two-man vigour. They cure 
theailing, and improve the healthy; 
they soften angry passions, bright- 


- 


en up dull care, sweeten sour tem- 
pers, restore failing appetite, and 
insure digestion when appetite is 
satisfied. It is they, and not the 
total temperance teapot, who fill 
the cup or glass which cheers, 
but not inebriates—if people will 
be but wise as well as merry ; 
and, as Horace asked, ‘ Why dies 
the man whose garden gives him 
Sage? so a true-born Girondin 
will wonder how anything so un- 
pleasant can occur to the worthy 
whose cellar is well stored with 
‘Vins de Bordeaux.’ 

Of course, in all those districts 
of France where grapes ripen suf- 
ficiently to make palatable wine, 
that wine is there the habitual 
beverage, even for working people, 
because, to give one reason, it is 
cheaper than beer; but, in de- 
partments which produce no wine, 
and in all cases for choice wine 
to set before guests, Bordeaux 
(genuine or suppostitious) largely 
enjoys the preference—an influ- 
ential cause being that it bears 
travelling (especially by sea) better 
than Burgundy. Prejudice even 
goes so far as to say that Burgundy 
wines, bottled in the interior and 
brought to the coast, suffer from 
the injurious neighbourhood of 
the sea. I have never been able 
to get an explanation how sea-air 
can influence wine in bottles; but 
certain it is that, whether through 
fear of loss or through restricted 
demand, French wine-merchants 
residing on the coast keep their 
stocks of Burgundies compara- 
tively low. 

And here we have an example 
of the widely different treatments 

















judged expedient for different 
growths of wine. Madeira, for 
the benefit of its health, is made 
to take a voyage to the Indies 
and back ; -while Burgundy, for 
fear of sea-sickness, is forbidden 
even to cross the Channel. To 
taste Burgundy to perfection, you 
must not only go to France to 
drink it, but must drink it at a 
sufficient distance inland to be 
out of the reach of every maritime 
whiff of wind. 

That red wines in general 
should be more wholesome than 
most white or yellow wines may 
be explained by their respective 
modes of manufacture. Some 
white wines are made from black 
grapes, by pressing them imme- 
diately after they are gathered, 
before the skin has had time to 
decompose and colour the juice, 
which juice is fermented as soon 
as drawn off. Such white wine, 
therefore, contains nothing but 
what is contained in the pulp of 
the berry, together with the al- 
cohol evolved from the sugar 
therein, to the exclusion of those 
elements which are peculiar to 
the pips, the skin, and the stalk 
of the grapes. It is, in fact, only 
an incomplete beverage, almost 
equivalent to beer without hops. 
Now, in all pure and unadulter- 
ated red wines, the colouring 
matter is the skin of the grape. 
A very dark variety of black 
grape, called the Teinturier, the 
Dyer, is grown for the express 
purpose of deepening the colour 
of wines likely to be deficient in 
that quality. When the fruit for 
red-wine-making is gathered, it is 
not immediately pressed, but is 
thrown into an enormous vat, 
where the grapes, partially crushed, 
are left—pulp, stalks, skins, and 
all—until fermentation hasreached 
a certain point. They are then 
finally pressed, still all together. 
The liquor drawn off, further fer- 
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mented and duly fined, becomes 
red wine. 

It will be evident that, in con- 
sequence of this simultaneous fer- 
mentation of the stalk, the skin, 
and the pulp of the grape toge- 
ther, all genuine red wines con- 
tain divers medicinal elements 
supplied by the vine-plant, which 
must have their effect on the 
human system, according to the 
place of growth, its soil and 
climate, and the varieties of grape 
used in making the wine—and 
also according to the constitution 
of each individual drinker. For 
instance, the first-rate wines of 
Médoe contain, besides free acids 
and vegetable and mineral salts, 
tartaric, malic, acetic, and cenan- 
thic. acids. The salts are, bitar- 
trate of potash, tartrate of lime, 
tartrate of aluminium, and tartrate 
of iron. They carry from seven- 
teen to eighteen hundredths of 


_ tannin, and from thirty-four to 


thirty-five hundredths of colouring 
matter. The maximum of alcohol 
contained is from 8°50 to 9°25 per 
cent. 

A remarkable fact connected - 
with wines is, that certain world- 
famous vintages are obtained from 
localities which ordinary observers 
would pronounce, at first sight, to 
be little likely to produce them ; 
while other spots, equally or ap- 
parently more favoured by cir- 
cumstances, supply either nothing 
at all or very little indeed to the 
general wine-harvest of the coun- 
try, and that little of such a 
quality as to be never mentioned 
or publicly acknowledged. It 
disappears by consumption at 
home, or it is absorbed by admix- 
ture with, and falsification of, 
other wines, which procure its 
admittance into unsuspecting 
households under a style and title 
to which it has no right. 

The tourist who has sipped 
delicious Rhine wine in the midst 
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of its numerous picturesque birth- 
places, gratifying at the same time 
his eyes and his palate, or who 
has washed down the game and 
the fruits of Burgundy, with its 
rose-scented, ruby-tinted, native 
beverage, within sight of the long 
range of hills which give to the 
department its name of Codte 
d’Or, the Golden Slope, will na- 
turally associate superior wines 
with rocky declivities fully facing 
the sun. What will be his sur- 
prise on approaching Bordeaux, 
and still more on proceeding fur- 
ther on, to traverse the far-famed 
plain of Médoc! He will behold 
a tract of land which, without 
being aware of accomplished facts, 
he would pronounce to be moder- 
ate or indifferent (when it was 
not absolutely bad) for agricul- 
tural purposes, fair (in spring) 
but never first-rate for pasturage. 
And yet here, on these unpromis- 
ing flats, which lie between the 
river Garonne and the sea, are 
grown the so-called ‘ Clarets,’ for 
the cream of which the capital 
cities of the world try to outbid 
each other, and of which (second, 
third, fourth, or fifth qualities) a 
greater quantity is handed over 
to commerce than the most 
abundant years can produce with- 
in the stated limits. In France 
alone, at least one hundred times 
as much Chiiteau Lafitte claret is 
drunk as the whole estate yields 
annually. Where do the false 
ninety-nine bottles come from? 
Where, O where, do they spring 
from the ground? Are the vines 
that produce them to be reckoned 
amongst the flowers that are born 
to blush unseen? At least, their 
sweetness, instead of being wasted 
on the desert, finds its way,.with 
approval, to the busy haunts of 
men. 

As the vines are trained in low 
parallel horizontal cordons instead 
of being supported, as elsewhere, 
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on upright stakes (échalas), when 
they are in leaf the Médoc pre- 
sents the pleasant aspect of a sea 
of verdure, deliciously scented in 
early summer with the mignon- 
ette-like perfume of the blossoms, 
bounded only by a distant hori- 
zon, in which, interspersed with 
handsome clumps of trees, the 
various and sundry Chateaux— 
Margaux, Palmer, Lafitte, and the 
rest, which give their names to 
the costly wines grown within 
their precincts—stand up here and 
there like rocky islets emerging 
from an archipelago of green. 

But perhaps, you think, the 
richness of the soil makes up for 
the flatness of the aspect? Not 
at all; and so much the better. 
Because wine-producing vines give 
unsatisfactory results in fat fertile 
land. Still less can they support 
manure, which spoils or destroys 
their special aroma. The only 
fertiliser applied to the best Bor- 
deaux vineyards is the leaf-mould 
obtained from the decayed summer 
thinnings of the branches or the 
ashes of the burnt twigs that have 
been pruned away in winter. The 
same rule holds in the choicest 
Clos of Burgundy. When the 
rain has washed down the vegetable 
mould from the top of the rocky 
hills to the bottom, men and wo- 
men carry it in baskets on their 
backs once more up to the top 
again. Human muscle repairs the 
effects of the force of gravity, and 
that is all. Mr. Rimmel would 
as soon admit ill-savoured plants 
into his perfume laboratory as a 
good vigneron would allow rank 
manure to enter his vineyard. 

It is easy to judge for yourself 
what the soil is. ‘The horizontal 
cordons are mostly planted at such 
a distance that a pair of oxen 
cap horse-hoe (excuse the bull) 
between them. Follow the horse- 
hoe, and see what it turns up; 


bits of quartz, agates, and other 
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torrent-ground or sea-worn pebbles 
(some of them pretty enough to 
be polished and set in buttons, 
brooches, and bracelets), mingled 
in large proportion with hungry 
heath-mould containing perhaps 
a small admixture of alluvium in 
varying amount, but with the 
poverty-struck common-like quali- 
ty visibly perceptible. In fact, 
many good vineyards really are 
reclaimed commons or landes, and 
there are places where six inches 
separate the cultivated vineyard 
from the uncultivated /ande. 

Even close to vineyards of high 
reputation there is no lack of un- 
cultivated spots, perfumed and 
brightened-up by the blossoms of 
heath and furze, interminged with 
shabby pines and sundry stunted, 
thorny, crabbed shrubs. Hence 
not a few of-the villagers eke out 
their profits by very general bee- 
keeping, which everywhere flou- 
rishes most where there is an 
abundant succession of wild flowers. 
The statistics of the Médoc will 
give you in such a parish so many 
hives at full work. Now profit- 
able bee-keeping is no proof of 
the goodness of soils, but the 
reverse. Agricultural prosperity 
may be assumed to exist almost 
in inverse proportion to apicul- 
tural prosperity. Bees must have 
a floral wilderness to fall back on 
when cultivated plants are out of 
bloom. The vine-blossoms yield 
delicious honey for those whose 
stomachs acknowledge any honey 
to be delicious—Heaven defend 
the hungry tourist from the irre- 
pressible honey-pots of Switzer- 
land! But when once the young 
grapes are set, if the bees had not 
heather and other wild flowers in 
reserve, their commons would be 
short indeed. 

To viticulture and apiculture 
many parishes add the growing 
of early peas and other vegetables 
for the Bordeaux markets, besides 
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strawberries, grapes for dessert, 
cherries, figs, and peaches, which 
last are produced on standard 
trees starting up here and there 
without order or arrangement, as 
if they had sprung up self-sown 
or by accident on the spot, which 
supposition is more than probable. 
But market-gardeners are well 
aware that light naturally-hungry 
soils, when enriched by manure, 
cultivated with intelligence, and 


favoured by a mild climate (or 


even in spite of a rude one), will 
produce the first vegetables and 
fruits of the season, although they 
would be comparatively worthless 
for agricultural purposes. Wit- 
ness the environs of St. Pierre 
near Calais, Rosendael near Dun- 
kerque, Roscoff in Brittany, be- 
sides numerous localities in Bel- 
gium and Holland. In our own 
country Great Yarmouth is famous 
for asparagus, and Cornwall for 
broccoli and early potatoes. 

Most people have tasted a 
pleasant white wine known as 
Vin de Grave, a branch of the 
Bordeaux vintages which merits 
a few words to itself. In local 
language Grave and Graves (bet- 
ter employed in the plural) mean 
soils composed of gravel, sands 
coarse and fine of different quality, 
combined with a little argillaceous 
earth, which are extremely pro- 
pitious to the vine in respect to 
the quality of the wine obtained 
from it. For, be it specially 
noted, the finest, handsomest, and 
best-flavoured grapes for dessert 
are far from being the best for wine- 
making. For instance, the variety 
called the Chalosse is a robust 
vine, bearing enormous grapes, and 
producing so abundantly that it 
would be in great request if its 
wine were not weak, colourless, 
and deficient in body; but it 
would supply most saleable 
bunches for Covent-garden Mar- 
ket. As it is, small proprietors 
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are the only persons who dare plant 
it, because all they want is to in- 
crease their number of hogsheads, 
Viticulturists of the first class, 
who only grow expensive wines 
for export, are compelled to banish 
the Chalosse from their vineyards. 
The Maussein also is almost com- 
pletely banished from the Médoc, 
because it ripens too soon (a valu- 
able quality for greenhouse culture 
in England) to enter into the 
composition of Claret. It is rot- 
ten before the other grapes are 
ripe. Its berries, oval and middle- 
sized, very sweet and well-flavour- 
ed, are in great request for the 
table. . All these are desirable 
properties for us at home, to 
whom it signifies little that wine 
from the Maussein does not cor- 
respond to the excellence of its 
grapes; that it is light, weak, 
colourless, and bodiless, proving 
that sugar alone will not make 
good wine. So enticing is the 
fruit of the Maussein, that it is 
obliged to be guarded from epi- 
eurean pilferers. Light sands 
suit it well, and it thrives therein 
better than any other variety. 
‘It thrives and fruits well in light 
sand !’ English and Scotch gar- 
deners will incredulously exclaim. 
But they may remember that sand 
can be rich as well as light, and 
that there may possibly be more 
things in continental grape-grow- 
ing than are dreamt of in their 
philosophy. 

Space forbids my particularis- 
ing the different varieties of grape 
grown about Bordeaux alone, much 
less those cultivated in other 
localities of France, and still less 
those held in estimation for table 
use in Spain, Italy, and other 
parts of Southern Europe.. But 
I have often thought that our 
leading horticulturists, instead of 
raising new seedling and hybrid 
varieties of dessert grapes at home 
—the majority of which, after be- 
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ing sent out to the public at. high 
prices, notoriously turn out. la- 
mentable failures—would do well 
to make extensive continental 
tours during the season that 
grapes are ripe. It would be a 
less expensive and more agreeable 
speculation than the sending out 
of botanical collectors to explore 
savage lands, with the chance of 
being burnt up by fevers, killed 
by wild beasts, or devoured by 
cannibals. The search after grapes 
unknown in England would be 
sure to be rewarded by welcome 
acquisitions. And when once ob- 
tained, no hot-house gardeners in 
the world are more capable of 
cultivating valuable sorts than 
the horticulturists of the United 
Kingdom. 

True Médoc Claret is composed 
mainly, if not entirely, of six 
leading varieties of grape, or 
cépages, which, and their sub- 
varieties, are described in viticul- 
tural treatises published at Bor- 
deaux. Such treatises (as well as 
those on the wine-grapes of Bur- 
gundy) ought to be studied. by 
colonists . whose climate allows 
them to take up wine-making 
with fair hopes of commercial 
success, But the higher the class 
of Bordeaux wine, the fewer the 
varieties of grape employed. The 
highest are extracted from as few 
as two sorts of grape only. The 
best Clarets are made almost ex- 
clusively from the Carmenet or 
Petite-Vidure and the Carmenére 
or Grosse-Vidure grapes. A vine- 
owner who wishes to maintain 
the repute of his wines will make 
two or three gatherings. In 
general, the first batch will prove 
the best. The bunches hanging 
on the vines will: be carefully 
selected, cutting only those that 
have been well exposed: to the 
sun and whose berries are equal 
in* size and colour. © Bunches 
ripened at the base of the vine 
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will have the preference, while 
all green or decayed berries will 
be thrown away. For some wines, 
a certain proportion of the grape- 
stalks are rejected. These rules 
are followed with such minute- 
ness that in certain communes 
the vintage lasts full two months. 
It is evident that wines produced 
with so much long-continued 
trouble cannot be sold for low 
prices. 

A great merit of most Bordeaux 
white wines, including the Vins 
de Grave, is that they are made 
entirely from white grapes and 
treated in the same way as red 
wines are, only perhaps with 
somewhat less care, and that they 
therefore possess the correspond- 
ing merits of red wines. No less 
than seven varieties of white 
grape are grown to furnish the 
best qualities of Sauternes, while 
four others help to supply an 
abundant quantity of ordinaires. 
The Vins de Grave exhibit still 
more frequently the yellow tint 
which is an indication of their 
wholesomeness. They beara close 
resemblance to the Rhenish fam- 
ily. Now the wines of the Rhine 
and the Moselle are found by 
many persons to be particularly 
agreeable and restorative on re- 
covering from a fit of illness. It 
is worth mentioning that there 
are also red Vins de Grave, al- 
though they are little known to 
commerce as such. 

On the other side of Bordeaux, 
proceeding south in the direction 
of Bayonne, you find the same 
natural sterility, and by and by 
worse. The very first station, 
Pessac, takes its mame from a 
straggling parish lying to the right 
of the; railway, and possessing in 
the lowest parts a heavy soil, be- 
sides a certain extent of gravelly 
ground suited to the culture of the 
vine, and sands fit for little else 
but rye; but more than three- 
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fifths of the parish are landes. 
Just beyond Pessac, to the left, is 
‘Pope Clement’s vineyard,’ once 
the ancestral property of Bertrand 
de Goth, who was Archbishop of 
Bordeaux at the time when, being 
elected Pope, he took the title of 
Clement V. He bequeathed that 
vineyard to his successors in the 
archbishopric, in whose hands it 
remained until the first French 
Revolution, when it was sold as 
national property. But so great 
was its reputation, that its present 
owner had to bring an action at 
law against his neighbours, to pre- 
vent their calling their wine ‘ Pope 
Clement’s wine.’ 

Travelling onwards, nothing is 
seen but the natural and proverbial 
barrenness of the Landes, which 
is so conspicuous and striking as 
to have given their name to the 
department of France in which 
they are situated. At first sight 
the continued existence of this 
vast desert plain seems hard to 
account for. True, there are con- 
siderable difficulties of drainage 
and subsoil to be grappled with ; 
but the admirable climate still re- 
mains. It looks as if it were a 
desert for want both of tillage and 
of fertilisers, which is certainly 
one cause of the poverty of the 
soil. It is hardly a paradox to 
say that because the Landes are 
thinly inhabited they cannot sup- 
port a thick population. 

Poorness of soil, then, is no 
invincible obstacle to wine-grow- 
ing, while sunshine is indispens- 
able. Nevertheless, between Bor- 
deaux and Bayonne, although the 
warmth of the summer and the 
mildness of the winter are evi- 
denced by healthy cork-trees, ar- 
butuses, and other indicators of 
climate, the absence of vineyards 
strikes the traveller. Circum- 
stances seem to invite their culti- 
vation, and yet they are not culti- 
vated. Dessert grapes may be 
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grown in sheltered gardens, but 
the vine adds little to the saleable 
produce, and consequently to the 
wealth, ofthe district. It is diffi- 
cult for passing observers to say 
whether this is owing to insur- 
mountable natural impediments or 
to prejudice and want of enterprise 
in the inhabitants, who will grow 
only what their grandfathers grew 
before them, and so on from gene- 
ration to generation. The favourite 
plant with the aborigines of that 
part of Gascony seems to be capsi- 
cum, red pepper, or pimento, which 
is eaten during summer, cooked 
and raw, in every stage of colour 
from green to scarlet, and is stored 
after drying in enormous quanti- 
ties for winter use. As to the 
gales and gusts of wind which 
sweep in from the Bay of Biscay, 
they might be sufficiently broken 
by planting belts of trees. 

Still further on, the vine again 
comes to the front. The extreme 
south of France—the foot of the 
Pyrenees and the borders of the 
Mediterranean — produces many 
excellent and wholesome wines, 
some of which, as Lunel, Frontig- 
nac, and Rivesaltes, are known 
to the world, while others are not. 
The prosperous town of Cette en- 
joys the reputation of being able 
to make and supply, by judicious 
manipulation of French and Span- 
ish wines, every sort of wine that 
heart can desire. Not that I have 
actually tasted all the different 
wines sent out from Cette; but 
this I do know, that Cette Madeira 
is capital. Amongst unknown 
wines are those of the Oriental 
Pyrenees, with the exception of 
Collioure, which enjoys amongst 
connoisseurs a certain reputation 
as avin deliqueur. Years agoa 
detestable mixture, called Roussil- 
lon, was sold in England, but it 
was a very unworthy substitute 
for genuine Roussillon. 

Good Oriental-Pyreneean wine 
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might be imported advantageously 
into London, especially for those 
who like port- wine, but whose 
purse forbids its frequent use. The 
wines of Vinga and Rigarda, for 
instance, are sound and sufficiently 
full-bodied to travel and keep 
without brandying. If you wish 
to reserve them up toa very old 
age, you have only to stir a couple 
of quarts of good cognac into a 
cask containing three hundred and 
fifty bottles, as soon as it reaches 
you. So supported, it will keep 
for ever and a day. These wines 
are sold on the spot, not by casks, 
but by measurement at so much 
the litre—say 4d. or 5d. per litre 
for very good qualities of a pre- 
ceding year. You get your cask 
made by a cooper, and then the 


‘wine is measured into it by a sworn 


public measurer, To give some 
idea of Vinca’s and Rigarda’s po- 
sition in the scale of wines, a 
merchant, after tasting some, said, 
‘ We cannot make Bordeaux with 
this, but we could make first-rate 
Burgundy.’ Surely those wines 
deserve to receive the attention of 
London buyers, especially since a 
railway has recently been opened 
through that part of the Oriental 
Pyrenees, 

All the grand and high-class 
Bordeaux wines are known and 
honoured by the name of their 
cri, or place of growth ; as Fron- 
sac, Chateau-Latour, Léoville, and 
others, guos dicere longum est, and 
which to recite would tax the most 
retentive memories. Of white 
wines, as Barsac and Sauterne, 
there are first cris and second 
cris; possibly also third and 
fourth cris. To red wines below 
a certain price, the merchants 
(perhaps not knowing it) do not 
deign to give any name whereby 
to certify their birthplace, but call 
them Cétes, ‘ uplands’—and there 
are Premiéres Cétes—or Palus, 
‘lowlands,’ as the case may be; 
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Palus is a local word, of Latin 
origin, applied to moist or marshy 
ground or the borders of streams, 
favourable to agriculture, and also 
to viticulture, as far as quantity 
is concerned, but from which 
‘ grand wine’ is never obtainable. 

Bordeaux wines were not al- 
ways the fashion, even in France. 
Henri IV. preferred Jurangon, the 
heady Pyreneean white wine with 
which his lips were moistened 
(with the addition of garlic) as 
soon as he was born. Louis XIII, 
afflicted with a weak stomach, was 
forcibly all but an abstainer. 
Louis XIV. took kindly to Cham- 
bertin and other burgundies, toss- 
ing them off in bumper-fulls; in 
his old age, his doctor confined 
him to Nuits, still a generous bur- 
gundy. With the Regent's sup- 
pers came the reign of sparkling 
Champagne. Louis XV., stand- 
ing in need of wine at the same 
time delicate and tonic, was per- 
suaded by Richelieu to try bor- 
deaux, and thereby brought it 
into public favour. 

According to the Mémoires de 
la Marquise de Créquy, the King 
one day said to Richelieu, ‘ Mon- 
sieur le Gouverneur of Septimanie, 
Aquitaine, and Novempopulanie, 
just tell me one thing: do they 
make drinkable wine in the Bor- 
delais? ‘Sire, there are cris 
whose wine is not to be despised.’ 
‘What do you mean by that? 
‘There is what they call the 
white of Sauternes, not so good 
by a long way off as Montrachet, 
nor as that of the low Burgundian 
hills, but which, nevertheless, is 
not éxactly small beer. There is 
also a certain vin de Graves, which 
smells of gun-flints like an old 
carabine, and resembles Moselle, 
but keeps better. They have also 
in the Médoc, and especially in 
the Bazadais, two or three sorts 
of red wine of which the Gascons 
boast enough to make you die of 
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laughing. If you believe them, it 
is the very best drink on earth— 
nectar fit for the gods. It is not 
Upper Burgundy nor yet Rhone 
wine, most assuredly. It is nei- 
ther very generous nor very vigor- 
ous ; but for all that, 2 y a du 
bouquet pas mal, et puis je ne sais 
quelle sorte de mordant sombre et 
sournois, which is far from dis- 
agreeable.’ 

And so, to satisfy the King’s 
curiosity, M. de Richelieu had 
some Chiateau-Lafitte wine sent to 
Versailles. Majesty pronounced 
it to be passable. 

In the present year of grace, I 
am offered ’fifty-nine and ’sixty- 
one Chateau-Lafitte, in cases of 
twenty-five bottles and upwards, 
at eleven francs the bottle, plus 
carriage and duty. 

The higher the quality of Bor- 
deaux wines, the longer they re- 
quire to be kept in the wood 
before bottling. Three years is 
the shortest time that wine with 
any pretensions remains in cask. 
Quite aristocratic wines remain 
longer in the barrel, the time vary- 
ing with the cri (the technical 
name for the produce of each 
special locality: vin du cré is 
home-grown wine) and with the 
vintage, that is, the year. Gener- 
ally speaking, Claret should be 
kept in the wood until it has 
ceased to deposit any precipitate 
or colouring matter ; so that when 
bottled it should form no crust, 
even after several years. Conse- 
quently, when your host, or the 
waiter at your hotel, triumphantly 
places on the table a bottle of fine, 
old crusted St. Julian, Chateau- 
Lafitte, or other Claret, he does 
so in ignorance either that it is 
not genuine unmixed Claret at all, 
or that, if of pure native growth, 
it has been put in bottle much too 
soon. It may be very pleasant 
and wholesome wine, but it is 
not what he takes it to be. Its 
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supposed merit is really a defect. 
His justifiable boast would be to 
offer you Claret which, unques- 
tionably old in bottle, betrays not 
the slightest trace of crust, but is 
equally translucent to the light in 
whichever direction you turn it 
round, 

But to keep wine for so long a 
period in cask it requires to be 
what is called nourri, nourished, 
fed. That is, as fast as an empty 
space is formed by waste or 
evaporation between the bung 
and the surface of the wine, it 
has to be continually filled up 
from time to time with wine of as 
nearly the same quality as possi- 
ble. If brandy is added, for the 
strengthening of inferior wines, it 
should be done at the very first. 
High-class wines scorn the mere 
mention of brandy, and would in- 
dignantly disclaim any knowledge 
of, or acquaintance with, so vulgar 
and deleterious a liquid. Never- 
theless, Bordeaux growers and 
merchants are fond of brandying 
Clarets intended for consumption 
in the United Kingdom, and pro- 
bably in other northern countries 
also, in order to help them to sup- 
port the journey and please what 
are presumed to be British tastes. 

This feeding of wines in cask is 
a task which demands unremitting 
care and attention, besides some 
knowledge and experience of the 
ways and doings, the constitution 
and habits, often the way wardness, 
of the particular wine intended to 
be nursed into maturity. Conse- 
quently it is best performed by 
professional persons. I would 
hardly advise unpractised northern 
amateurs tc buy new wine, how- 
ever promising, with the intention 
of managing it themselves until it 
is fit to bottle. Their safest plan 
is to order from some trustworthy 
merchant or grower wine in cask 
which has been by him duly kept, 
fed, and fined, so as to be perfect- 





ly ready to bottle after the repose 
of a month or so at its journey’s 
end. This mode of stocking a 
cellar is strongly to be recom- 
mended, both for its economy and 
its certainty of success, All risk 
is thus avoided, and you escape 
the annoyance of suspecting that 
your correspondent has supplied 
you with bad wine, when the real 
fault lies in your own bad manage- 
ment. 

True, in most wine-growing 
countries there are amateurs who 
do undertake the trouble; but 
then they make and manage wine 
by hereditary instinct. They im- 
bibe the knowledge with their 
mother’s milk, and they hear little 
else talked about, except the vil- 
lage gossip, from the moment they 
are old enough to understand 
spoken language. Tradition tells 
them how, when, and why to 
soutirer, or draw off wine from 
one cask to another, when to let 
it alone, and all the rest of viti- 
cultural lore. 

Besides the people who grow 
the vine professionally, to make a 
livelihood, often a fortune, out of 
the juice of the grape, there are 
in France many and many a ren- 
tier, many a professional gentle- 
man, or even lady, who cultivate 
a small vineyard for amusement, 
as we cultivate a greenhouse or a 
garden, and adopt wine-making 
for their hobby just as others take 
to turning, bullock-fattening, or 
poultry-exhibiting. To the one 
it supplies a healthy and not 
useless occupation ; to the others 
it affords a profitable relaxation 
in the intervals of more serious 
employments. In the words of 
one of my intimate acquaintance, 
a lawyer, a medical man, a draper, 
inherits or acquires a patch of 
stony ground open to the south, 
which already is, or is soon to be, 
promoted to the dignity of ‘Ma 
Vigne.’ The happy proprietor 
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forgets his flowers of forensic 
rhetoric while sniffing the per- 
fume of his vines in blossom; 
prunes redundant shoots when 
tired of amputating limbs; de- 
cides the suitable length of his 
vine-stakes after handling linen 
and the métre measure. All sell 
the wine they do not consume at 
home with even greater delight 
than they yield to purchasers the 
extra produce of their gun or their 
garden. They prefer a set of pri- 
vate customers to letting their 
wares go to wine-merchants, for 
one good reason— they get a better 
price. But the amusement of the 
whole affair, from the beginning to 
the end, is the great inducement 
to its pursuit. ‘The watching and 
the ‘feeding’ of the wine in casks 
affords continual interest. The 
tasting is an effort of critical 
acumen. 

If the reader follows my advice 
to import his own claret in cask, 
* or to purchase it in the wood in 
England of some house in which 
he can place confidence, his only 
care will be to see it well bottled, 
after it has become perfectly clear 
and bright by a month’s or six 
weeks’ rest, secure from frost, in 
a cool place that is free from bad 
smells, stable emanations, and 
draughts of air. A warehouse on 
the ground-floor is the most con- 
venient, as well as most in accord- 
ance with the Bordeaux practice, 
on account of the daylight ad- 
mitted, and also, for the bottler’s 
sake, of the temperature less chilly 
than that of an underground cel- 
lar. If, by accidental mishap, the 
wine when tapped is not perfectly 
bright, you will beat the broken 
shells and whites of six or eight 
eggs with a little wine, boldly stir 
all together in the cask with a 
stick reaching to the bottom, and 
let it stand another six weeks. At 
the end of that time it ought to 
be as brilliant as can be wished. 
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Good wine can easily be spoiled 
by bad bottling ; consequently that 
operation is of sufficient import- 
ance to need considerate prepara- 
tion and efficient performance. 
Your wine having become irre- 
proachably transparent, take ad- 
vantage of cold weather, if you 
can. At all times of the year it 
is desirable to avoid stormy wea- 
ther, and winds blowing from the 
south and the west. The bottles 
should have been most carefully 
rinsed, for the slightest negligence 
in this particular may cause vexa- 
tious consequences. When a bottle 
of wine, on opening it, is found to 
be what is called ‘corked,’ nine 
times out of ten the fault does not 
lie in the cork atall. The musty 
taste, which spoils the wine, is 
communicated by mouldiness 
growing on crust deposited by the 
previous contents of the bottle, or 
on bits of old cork left inside, 
which have not been removed by 
sufficient rinsings. 

Shot or small nails are usually 
employed in this operation, but 
are far from suitable for the pur- 
pose. A shot ora nail often re- 
mains fixed between the side of 
the bottle and the internal swell- 
ing at the bottom. The lead which 
thus remains in contact with the 
wine may, in certain cases, become 
a source of real poisoning. The 
iron of the nails is nut injurious 
to health, but it spoils the colour 
of red wines, and blackens white 
wines. It is therefore much more 
prudent to employ coarse river- 
gravel, which cleans the bottles 
perfectly, and a few grains of 
which, if left in the bottle, pro- 
duce no inconvenience. In order 
that bottles may pile well, they 
ought, as far as possible, to be of 
the same size and shape. In fami- 
lies that have been long at house- 
keeping, and have a large stock of 
old bottles, this uniformity is diffi- 
cult to insure. If, however, the 
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bottles are of different sorts, they 
must be ranged in classes of the 
same dimensions. The choice of 
corks, too, is extremely important. 
Some corks are very porous, 
and although they stop the bottle 
well in appearance, they allow the 
wine to ooze out or evaporate. 
Hard and dry corks have also the 
same effect. Economy in corks is 
a great mistake. The very best 
corks are the cheapest in the end. 
Many a bottle of good wine is 
spoilt by a bad cork. Never, 
above all, for the sake of a small 
saving, employ corks that have 
been used before, even if only 
partially pierced by the corkscrew. 
On the contrary, do not hesitate 
to pay a fair price for first-rate 
new corks, namely, those which 
are fine-grained, suft, yielding to 
the finger, elastic, velvety, and 
showing the fewest pores possible. 
To insert the cock, you tap the 
cask about an inch and a half 
above the rim. As soon as a few 
drops of the liquid begin to issue, 
you withdraw the augur, and drive 
in the cock by hand, avoiding any 
shock which might disturb the 
lees. As you cannot always man- 
age that, it is a good plan to put 
the tap in its place the day before 
bottling the wine. Beneath it you 
set a salad-bowl or basin to catch 
the wine which escapes when the 
cock is not turned back in time, 
and which runs over when a bottle 
is filled too full. The bottle ap- 
plied to the tap to be filled ought 
to be held in a slanting position, 
to prevent the wine from forming 
a froth, which would hinder its 
being properly filled. The bottles 
should be perfectly corked as fast 
as they are filled. The cork is 
driven in by hand with the bat, 
or forced down with the corking- 
machine (of which there are se- 
veral), till it projects only a quarter 
of an inch, or less. 
When the wine nearly ceases 
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to flow by the tap the cask is tilted 
behind, and kept in a position 
sloping forwards by means of a 
wooden wedge. The operation must 
be done steadily, and without shak- 
ing, to avoid disturbing the lees. 
But after the cask is once tilted, 
the wine left in it must be drawn 
immediately, whether it be clear 
or thick. The bottles of thick 
wine should be set on one side, 
upright, to settle, when they may 
be decanted into other bottles, 
and definitely corked. 

For the lower stratum or bed on 
the cellar-floor, on which bottled 
wine is to be stacked, some use 
sawdust, which is bad. It har- 
bours insects, which may gnaw the 
corks and prove a nuisance; it 
engenders mouldiness, and finally 
decays. River-sand or well-washed 
sea-sand makes the best layer to 
serve as a foundation for your pile 
of bottles. After levelling the 
sand you place the first row and 
stratum of bottles side by side, 
leaving an interval of half an inch 
between each bottle ; and as they 
ought to lie quite horizontally, 
their necks are raised by placing 
laths beneath them. Then you 
place a lath upon the necks and 
another lath on the bottles of the 
first row ; and you then place the 
second row of bottles in an oppo- 
site direction to the first, that is, 
with the necks of the upper row 
corresponding to the bottoms of 
the under one. The pile ought 
scarcely to be built to a greater 
height than three feet, unless the 
bottles are very strong, and exactly 
similar in size and shape. But 
stacking bottled wine is a work of 
great nicety, and is best performed 
by a practised hand. Unless well 
balanced and carefully adjusted, 
the whole pile is apt to come down 
with a run, exactly like a house of 
cards. In towns the catastrophe 
might be easily brought about by 
the vibration initiated by the pass- 














age of heavy-laden carriages in the 
street. 

The corks of choice wine in- 
tended to be kept may be covered 
with resin, to prevent them from 
moulding and from being eaten by 
the insects, with which many cel- 
lars abound. An excellent prepa- 
ration for sealing bottles is, two 
pounds of resin mixed with a 
quarter of a pound of yellow bees’- 
wax or a couple of ounces of tal- 
low, to prevent its being too brittle. 
It may be coloured with red lead, 
yellow ochre, ivory black, or any 
other like ingredient, in powder. 
Melt and mix it well in an 
earthern vessel over a very gentle 
fire ; then let it cool so as to be 
only just liquid, when you may 
dip the necks of the bottles in it 
up to the rim round the neck. 
Leave the bottles standing upright 
until the wax is perfectly cold, 
when they may be piled in their 
places, as directed above. Great 
caution is requisite not to dip the 
bottles in the wax until it has 
cooled sufficiently ; for if too hot, 
it will cause the necks of the bot- 
tles to split and burst. 

A very large quantity of ‘grand 
wine’ is bottled in Bordeaux it- 
self, to be sold or exported in 
cases ; some holding fifty bottles 
each ; others, for England, thirty- 
six, in compliance with the British 
custom of reckoning by dozens. 
The cellars in which they are kept 
are not subterranean excavations, 
nor are they called ‘ caves,’ but in 
the local language ‘chais’—a word 
which ought to be in French dic- 
tionaries, but which is not. The 
Derbyshire Peak cavern would 
make a first-rate chai. The Bor- 
deaux chais differ only in size, 
being all constructed on the same 
principle, which is the exclusion 
of light, air, and changes of tem- 
perature, at a level little lower 
than that of the neighbouring 
streets or quays. You might take 
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them to be (if the country were 
mountainous) solid-built covered 
passages or galleries, for the pro- 
tection of wayfarers from ava- 
lanches or the drippings of springs 
overhead. They are dark, stretch- 
ing forward on and on (instead of 
plunging and diving, like Moét’s 
champagne cellars), filled with a 
rusty-fusty-smelling atmosphere, 
which would doubtless be pro- 
pitious to the culture of mush- 
rooms, Luxuriant mouldiness is, 
in faet, considered one sign of a 
chai’s superexcellence and extra- 
capability of ripening the liquid 
treasure therein stored. 

Chai-bottled wines range in 
price from seven to fifteen or 
twenty francs per bottle on the 
spot, and are therefore not for 
everybody's drinking. They na- 
turally find their way to million- 
aire and princely tables. Louis 
Philippe of France, in his time, 
bought up all that was produced 
of certain Médoc wines. The 
wine given, it was said, at the 
citizen king’s dinners never cost 
less than fifteen francs per bottle. 

3ut let not the moderate-pursed 
diner despair, if he cares more for 
real excellence in his tipple than 
for brag and bravado while pre- 
senting it to his guests. When 
you have gone as far as five francs 
per bottle for Bordeaux wine (by 
which, in strictness, the wines of 
Médoc are meant), and have kept 
it the requisite number of years, 
you have as good wine as any 
reasonable person need wish to 
drink. 

The difference in quality between 
five-franc and fifteen-franc wine 
is not proportionate to the differ- 
ence in price. The dearer wine 
may be just a little better in re- 
spect to aroma or some other 
fancied property, but scarcely suf- 
ficiently so to warrant the excess 
of value put upon it. You pay 


for the name rather than for the 
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intrinsic goodness of the article 
supplied. Except for the sake of 
show and parade and doing honour 
to some extraordinary occasion, 
most people would prefer three 
bottles of five-franc wine to one 
of fifteen ; certainly four bottles 
of five-franc wine to one of twenty 
francs. Knowing how limited the 
quantity of real ‘grand wine’ is, 
and how largely and how long 
beforehand that small quantity is 
forestalled by orders indifferent to 
price, the philosopher, instead of 
imitating great folks by means of 
doubtful compounds bedecked 
with mendacious labels, will con- 
tent himself with a good Bordeaux 
ordinaire, costing at Bordeaux 
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from twelve to twenty pounds the 
piece, yielding nearly three hun- 
dred bottles. For unusual rejoic- 
ings he can safely go a little higher, 
if his means permit, without fear 
of being deceived; but, unless 
peculiarly favoured by connection, 
person, or position, he will eschew 
tip-top grand wines as a tempta- 
tion and a snare. When he buys 
them, he knows how much he 
pays per bottle; but he will not 
always know what he gets for his 
money. Even if he obtains the 
real thing, it will be questionable 
whether he receives money’s 
worth ; for, the proverb says, you 
may buy even gold too dear. 
E. 8, D. 














IN THE DUSK AT DUSSELDORF. 


A Strange Experience. 





I rook the rooms without much 
consideration, for I had gone to 
Diisseldorf upon a miserable 
errand ; none other indeed than 
to consult a famous oculist there. 
He wanted to watch over me for 
at least a month, and preferred 
that I should have the quiet of an 
apartment in a private house 
rather than be subject to the noise 
and bustle ofan hotel. He knew 
the very rooms for me—they be- 
longed to an artist friend of his, 
an animal-painter, who was away 
on a holiday, and who would be 
glad to get a tenant for the time 
being. They consisted of a large 
studio and dormitory attached, 
with a cupboard-like anteroom 
that gave by an outer door upon 
the main stair, whilst both paint 
ing-room and bedroom opened by 
separate doors into this tiny vesti- 
bule. Only after I had been settled 
in them for some hours had I the 
spirit even to regard the contents 
of my new abode. I was to use 
my damaged sight as little as pos- 
sible, and I was to admit no more 
light into the rooms than was 
necessary for me to steer about 
by. Thus from sheer ennui rather 
than curiqgsity was it that I began 
to look about me, and to discover 
that I was in a luxurious habita- 
tion, fitted and furnished in the 
best possible taste. There were 
soft couches, thick curtains, rich 
tapestry, double - piled rugs, an- 
tique mirrors, cabinets, book - 
shelves, tables, chairs, lamps, 
what not, but save for an easel or 
two stowed away in a further cor- 
ner, little or nothing to indicate 





the presence of the professional 
artist. Some pictures there were 
about, but with one exception 
they were hung upon the walls 
as part of their decoration. This 
exception, however, was notable, 
and was standing unframed on a 
chair, where, had I dared to have 
withdrawn the blind, the rays 
from the high studio- window 
would have fallen full upon it. 
Placed there in the obscure 
light, towards six o’clock in the 
autumn evening, this picture look- 
ed to me like the representation of 
a crouching animal; a panther, 
leopard, cheetah, one could not say. 
I could not see clearly, and it did 
not interest me ; I merely saw it as 
I saw all else, automatically, dim- 
ly. My mind was too full of the 
gravity of my condition, of my 
prospects, my future ; I was very 
lonely too, the more so because 
my man, who would otherwise have 
been reading to me, had been 
taken ill in the afternoon, and 
had been obliged to go to bed, 
his room being at the top of the 
house. And the house? Well, 
though let off in flats, according to 
the custom of the country, it was 
as silent and gloomy as if it had 
been in the city of the dead, and 
beyond, at long intervals, a foot 
going up and down the stair, not 
a sound was to be heard. At best 
there is little traffic in the tho- 
roughfares of Diisseldorf, and this 
establishment was in a side-street. 
Thus, then, I sat in the darkest 
corner of the room, with nothing 
but my own gloomy thoughts for 
company. Gloomier and gloomier 
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they grew as I dwelt upon them, 
until, indeed, I worked myself 
into a nervous fever, a fever of 
apprehension. Presently I was 
startled by a gentle knock at the 
door, one single gentle knock. 
Involuntarily I cried ‘Come in; 
but no one appeared, and for the 
matter of that I had noticed no 
footstep. So I thought I had 
been mistaken, and that the knock 
had been only one of those mys- 
terious noises heard in rooms, 
and not at all times easily to be 
accounted for. But five minutes 
afterwards it was repeated exactly 
as before—one single gentle knock, 
there was no mistake this time. 
It was not as of a knuckle against 
the wood, but as ofa real metal 
knocker. It was plainly, undeni- 
ably, a knock at the studio-door, 
which opened into the aforesaid 
little anteroom. Again I cried 
out ‘Come in,’ though again I had 
heard no footstep. Yet there was 
no response ; and then remember- 
ing that I was abroad, and that 
my words might not be under- 
stood, I uttered their equivalent 
in German, though knowing little 
enough of the Janguage. Still no 
result; so 1 waited and listened 
now, and in about five minutes, 
once more there came the knock, 
precisely like the Jast. Then I 
rose hurriedly, anxiously, and 
went to the door, opened it, and 
looked out. There was no one 
there ; faint as the light was, and 
growing fainter now every minute, 
I was sure of that. I stepped 
across to the door opening upon 
the main stair. It was slightly 
ajar. As I did so I was seized by 
a curious cold sort of sensation, 
a sensation of goose-flesh all over 
me, as it is called. Opening wide 
this outer door, I still found no 
one upon the landing—not a crea- 
ture was about, up or down the 
stair ; all was silent as the grave. 
Considerably puzzled, and ner- 
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vous, after a minute I returned 
to my seat in the studio, shutting 
the doors behind me, I had 
scarcely been seated an instant 
before that same strange chilly 
feeling crept through me again, 
amounting now toa shudder, that 
would have set my teeth chatter- 
ing had I not controlled it. With 
it there came too a vague sense of 
dread, and a shrinking as it were 
within myself, quite indescribable. 
What could it mean? The wea- 
ther was rather sultry and close 
than otherwise, and I had hither- 
to felt heated; now I could have 
borne a fire. Nay, I would have 
lighted one had there been any 
preparations for winter yet, in 
the elaborately ornamented china 
stove close to my elbow. As it 
was, I sat shivering at intervals as 
if I had an ague coming on, and 
feeling more miserable, ill, and 
depressed than ever. Yes, I sat, 
I suppose, for half an hour, strange- 
ly disinclined to move, but listen- 
ing eagerly, and wondering if I 
should hear the knock again ; but 
it never came, the silence was 
unbroken. 

Very little light now remained 
in the apartment, and my gaze 
from my corner fell upon the pic- 
ture on the chair; it was about 
the only object discernible, the 
rays of the twilight lingering 
longer of course just beneath the 
high window. Still merely re- 
garding this object mechanically, 
I can hardly say what it was that 
first seemed to make me look at 
it with anything like an attentive 
interest, that first made me feel 
that I was looking at it with my 
brain as well as my eyes. I 
imagine it must have been a cer- 
tain sense of surprise at seeing it 
so plainly, all else being very 
obscure. At any rate I could 


now make out the form and out- 
line of the animal in strong con- 
trast to the even half-toned back- 

















ground of the canvas, and in a 
way that I did not think I had 
been able to do before. Yes, 
there was the crouching creature, 
whatever it was, dark and myste- 
rious, though with a kind of 
iridescent light about it, that 
made it palpable, plain, even to 
my imperfect vision. A leopard 
or cheetah surely, painted with 
immense force and life-like vig- 
our, and represented as if in that 
writhing crouching attitude which 
immediately precedes the spring 
upon the prey. A subdued flash- 
ing fire was almost visible in the 
animal’s eyes, the long curved 
tail seemed upon the point of 
lashing itself with the lithe rage of 
the wild beast. I grew quite excited 
as I discerned these details, these 
striking evidences of the artist’s 
skill. Really the creature seemed 
almost alive, almost moving. So 
true to nature was it that, as the 
fact impressed me, the chill and 
dread under which I had before 
been labouring were immensely 
increased, and, nervous and miser- 
able as I was, there started cold 
drops upon my brow. Shrinking 
more and more within myself, my 
teeth chattering, and with a hor- 
rible sense of stifling, I was about 
to rise in sheer dismay, when I 
was brought to my feet, aghast 
and in actual terror, by plainly 
seeing the animal move. Yes, 
undoubtedly, for a moment dis- 
tinctly, there was a writhing mo- 
tion, and then, with one angry 
sweep of the tail, the creature 
seemed to spring forward into the 
blackness of the room, and there 
remained nothing upon the chair 
apparently but the pale, plain, 
even-tinted tone of the canvas! I 
rushed to the door panic-stricken, 
seized my hat from the table in 
the anteroom, fled down the stairs, 
and out of the house. 


The pleasant evening air re- 
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vived me; I began to collect my- 
self a little, and to question whe- 
ther I had not been a great fool— 
a nervous, highly -wrought, un- 


reasoning fool. Was I not likea 
frightened child, dreading to be 
alone in the dusk, and who in its 
panic endows with life the sha- 
dow of some simple object, and 
thinks it has seen a bogie? No, 
I refused quite to accept this as 
the explanation. Out of condi- 
tion as I was, I was not yet quite 
an imbecile; my wits had not all 
deserted me, and nothing, upon 
further consideration, would ever 
persuade me that I had been the 
prey of a mere hallucination. 
That there had been an unaccount- 
able knock at my door I would 
swear with my last breath, and 
that cold shivering state which 
had supervened was no fancy. It 
was gone now; I was perfectly 
calm, and save for my one great 
anxiety—my sight—untroubled. 
Turning and looking up at the 
house as it stood, formal and 
gloomy in the twilight, for an in- 
stant I thought of reéntering, but 
I recoiled from the idea as soon 
as formed. No, I could not go 
back alone; weak, idiotic, con- 
temptible as my conduct might 
seem, I shrank from the thought 
of entering those dusky rooms 
again without a companion. I 
was not forbidden to go out of 
doors in twilight or at night, and 
I determined to walk round to my 
doctor, and as he knew the 
rooms to confide in him, and ask 
him as a favour to go back with 
me fora while. Unluckily, as I 
then thought, he was from home— 
had gone into the country, and 
would not return until the follow- 
ingmorning. Clearly I could not 
expose my weakness, if such it 
was, to any one else. I knew no 
one else in the place, and not 
speaking German could not at- 
tempt an explanation, even had I 
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been willing, with the porter or 
with the waiter from the hotel, 
whence I had arranged my meals 
were to be sent. There was 
nothing for it then but to go back 
alone, unless I chose to rouse my 
servant, and really that would be 
too foolish ; no, I must face it by 
myself. So, plucking up courage, 
I went straight back, reéntered the 
rooms, the doors of which I found 
just as I had left them, slightly 
ajar; lighted a candle, walked 
boldly up to the picture on the 
chair, and examined it. There 
was the animal, a spotted beast, 
panther, cheetah, whatever it was, 
exactly as my first casual look at 
it had suggested; a large and 
vigorous sketch in oil, evidently 
from a master’s hand. While I 
waslooking at it the waiter brought 
my supper. He spoke some Eng- 
lish, but I disdained referring to 
what had happened ; and, with- 
out any return of the shivering 
sensation, I soon after went to 
bed and slept—slept till my ser- 
vant, now seemingly all right 
again, brought me my coffee and 
roll in the morning. 

‘Bah! what an ass I have 
been!’ I said to myself; but di- 
rectly I thought straight back on 
the affair, I was more convinced 
than ever that, whatever my con- 
duct, its causes were facts. 

It was a bright sunshiny morn- 
ing, with that sort of dazzling 
light everywhere which I was 
above all things to avoid exposing 
myself to. So after breakfast I 
sat in the darkened studio, with 
my man in the bedchamber redd- 
ing tome. By this arrangement 
he could see the book, and I 
could hear him through the half- 
opened door of communication 
between the rooms, the separate 
doors of which, leading to the 
anteroom, were both closed. Well, 
we had thus been sitting for half 
an hour or so, and I had begun 
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to be deeply interested in what I 
was listening to, when suddenly 
all my thoughts were distracted, 
all my wits scared, by the knock 
at the studio-door, exactly as be- 
fore—the single gentle knock, ex- 
actly like that last night. With 
it, too, on the instant came a 
slight renewal of the old shiver 
and creepy goose-flesh feeling. 
My man ceased reading; he had 
heard the knock as plainly as I. 

‘ What was that, sir?’ he asked 
presently. 

I called him in, and whispering 
told him part of my experience of 
the previous evening. 

‘Keep quiet and listen,’ I said, 
my teeth all but chattering; 
‘ you will hear it again in a few 
minutes.’ 

_ We were both silent, and, sure 
enough, after a short interval there 
it was. He was going forward to 
the door: I checked him. 

* No,’ I went on; ‘ look out of 
the bedroom-door, go on tip-toe 
and open it very softly, and see 
what you can make out.’ 

‘I need not open it at all, sir,’ 
he answered ; ‘ there is a window 
in it with a curtain across it.’ 

I followed him as he went 
back to the bedroom, and saw 
him gently draw aside the cur- 
tain, which I had not noticed. 

‘What do you see? I whis- 
pered. 

He was looking through into 
the anteroom. 

‘ Nothing,’ was the answer; ‘it 
is so dark,’ 

But at that instant the knock 
was repeated. 

‘Can you not see the studio- 
door? I said. 

* Yes, sir; I can just make it 
out, and I see something shining 
in the middle of it, about three 
feet from the floor.’ 

There was another pause, and 
in the silence the knock was 
heard again. We both drew back. 














Before we could either of us speak 
footsteps were on the landing, 
and I recognised the doctor's 
voice speaking to the porter, who 
evidently was showing him up to 
my apartments. In another mo- 
ment he had entered the bedroom, 
to my intense relief. Briefly and 
hastily I explained what had hap- 
pened just then and the night 
before. 

* Goot gracious !’ he exclaimed, 
in his broken English, ‘vy, it 
must be poor Cato! O, te most 
vonderful beast in de vorld! Tid 
I not tell you of Cato te cat? 
No, I taresay not. Mein friend 
Smitt has trained him to to all 
tings but speak. Fritz te porter 
has te charge of him; but of 
course he escape to make te ex- 
amination of his master’s rooms : 
he toes not understand vy he is 
not to admit himself as usual.’ 

* But,’ I interposed, ‘does he 
knock at the door when he wants 
to admit himself? How can he 
do that? 

The doctor laughed good-hu- 
mouredly. 

‘Ah, I have not told you. No, 
naturlich. Smitt has put te leetle 
prass knocker on te door for him 
to strike. He always strike vis 
his paw ven he vont to come in ; 
lift so vis his leetle hand—so ; 
and the doctor, still laughing, imi- 
tated the action with his hand 
against the corner of a hanging 
picture-frame, A light was be- 
ginning to break in upon me. 

‘And has Mr. Smith, may I 
ask, been painting Cato’s portrait 
lately ? 

*O, yes, te most vonderful 
likeness in te vorld, te most von- 
derful sketch, size of life—an il- 
lusion, a deception !’ 

‘Ah, and it stands on the 
chair by the high window,’ I 
said. 

‘Yes, te favourite chair vair 
Cato sit always to vatch for te 
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mouse ; te hole is tareby below. 
Smitt has made him to sit like as 
in his picture, or, as I should say, 
ze picture as like to him sitting. 
He stand it on te chair to make 
te deception complete; so tat 
when te cat is not there, te pic- 
ture look as if te cat was te cat 
there.’ 

‘ That was it then, of course,’ I 
went on. ‘He knocked at the 
door, I opened it; he slipped by 
me unseen, and also unseen 
perched on his chair, just in front 
of his picture, until in the dusk 
I chanced to observe his tail 
move.’ 

*‘O yes, O yes! ten he see a 
mouse, and, ah, ah ! he pounce— 
that is, the cat out of te bag, as 
you say.’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ I said; ‘and 
in the dusk, with my imperfect 
sight, I conceived it as I have 
related.’ 

‘ Ah, tear me, yes ; vot a fuss! 
how you have set your pulse 
going! Come now, be calm, and 
sit down.’ 

We had walked into the studio, 
and the cat, having slipped in, 
and knowing the doctor, advanced 
with a friendly purr to meet him. 
All the while I had been talking 
my cold creepy feeling had been 
upon me, and now increased vio- 
lently. 

‘Ah, to be sure; I see now,’ 
went on the doctor. ‘You are 
affected by te presence, electri- 
cally, of te cat. Yes, a strange 
instance, interesting to observe. 
You have known it before ? 

‘ Never to this extent. I have 
never liked cats: this one is very 
peculiar; and I shrank within 
myself as the huge creature, re- 
markable alike for its size and 
dusky spotted coat, approached. 

The doctor made a gesture of 
repelling it, speaking meanwhile 
to it in German. It seemed to 
understand in a moment, and 
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with a bound lighted upon the 
* chair in front of the picture, and, 
settling itself exactly in the same 
position, and exactly in front of 
its life-like presentment upon the 
canvas, looked, as, it had done 
the night before, like a living 
portrait. 

‘Yes,’ mused the doctor, as he 
sat down beside me, still with 
his finger on my pulse, ‘it is very 
interesting, tis electric expression 
of te antipaty, curious to observe 
in you—very marked, increased 
doubtless by te depression of ner- 
vous energy under which you are 
suffering.’ 

‘Can you account for it scien- 
tifically ? I said, still shivering 
horribly. 

‘No; 


not easy,’ he answered, 


‘to explain te physical alteration 
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vich must be taking place in te 
anatomical substratum of your 
consciousness. Your Shakespeare 
knew of it, but not scientifically. 
He makes te old Shylock say, 


“ Some men tare are love not a gaping pig ; 
Some tat are mad if tey behold a cat; 4 
. ° ° e for affection," 
Mistress of passion, sways it to te mood 
Of what it likes or loates.” 


Fah ! I vill trive te beast out of 
te room: it is bad to agitate you. 
Cato, you must go to prison.’ 

He drove the cat away, and 
took such precautions as pre- 
vented my being again disturbed 
by him during my month’s re- 
sidence in Diisseldorf—a month 
which, thanks to the skilful treat- 
ment I received, ended with the 
complete restoration of my sight, 


‘but not in my reconciliation to cats. 
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